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Just Published 





McMASTER’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES - - - - $.60 


Issued after nearly three years’ preparation. It is a 
graphic and interesting narrative of events and touches 
only upon matters of real importance to the school grades 
in the founding and building of our country. Although 
short, it is well proportioned and omits all discussions be- 
yond the understanding of children. The illustrations are 
historically authentic and are numerous and apt. The 
maps fit the text perfectly, locating places mentioned 
without giving any superfluous or confusing details. 








_—— 


Other New Books 


WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC—Book I $.35 
NEW McGUFFEY’S READERS—Five Books 

LOGIE AND UECKE’S STORY READER -_ .- . 30 
ARNOLD’S STORIES OF ANCIENT PEOPLES .50 
ry Seon OF beiansee OLD sh reall 


.60 

NEIDLINGER’S EARTH, SKY, AnD AIR IN 
SONG. BookI - - Si od} io" sn 
DICKENS’ TALE OF LITTLE NELL otis aan ites! 2996 





AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


Cincinnati 


Race ‘Types in Color 


places are presented in their relation to it. 


makes the picture an integral part of the lesson, 


New Vork 














Landscapes in Color 


the pages that follow this conception is kept before the pupil. 
physical features of the continents in illustration of the political maps and the text. 

Full-page colored illustrations accentuate the chief thought of the book,—-the Earth as the Home of Man, 
—by giving vivid pictures of the people of each continent and of the houses they live in, 
illustrations are from photographs. Each picture teaches a definite idea, and the descriptive text under it 








| New Books for Teachers 


American Teachers’ Series 
Books for the guidance and asststance of teachersin secondary schools , 
and of students in normal schools, Under the general editorship of 
Fames E, Russell, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers College. 


The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Second- 
ary School 


ByCuaRLes E, BENNETT, Professor of Latin in Cornell Uni- 
versity. and GEorcE P. BRISTOL, Professor of Greek in Cornell 
University. Crown 8vo, 354 pages, $1.50. 








Liberty Documents 
By MABEL HILL, of tho State Normal School, Lowell, Mass, 
Edited, with introduction, by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., 
of Harvard University. Price, $2.00. ust ready. 


The Sources and Literature of English History 


From the earliest times to about 1485.. By CHARLES GROss, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University; 
author of ‘A Bibliographyof British Municipal History,” etc., 
etc; 8vo, 638 pages, $5.00. 


Tbe Athenian Drama 
A series of verse translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with full 
commentaries and explanatory essays, for English Readers. 


Aschylus: The Orestean Trilogy 


By Professor G. C. W. Warr, King’s College. With an Intro- 
duction on the Rise of Greek’ Tragedy. Crown, 8vo,274 pages» 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Illustrations are drawn directly from Greek sources, be a view to bringing 
the light of archzology to bear on points of prominent interest 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Je MAURY’S Je 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


NEW EDITION--REVISED 


Relief Maps in Color 


This new and enlarged edition of a popular book is a book of to-day. The plates are new. The text 
is thoroughly revised. The study of the world is begun at the home of the pupil, and other countries and 
In the first thirty pages the earth is presented as a unit, and in 


Colored relief maps picture to the eye the 


The numerous 


. 


Correspondence invited. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


New Orleans 
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PILES 


Cured 
oF Easy. 


Archie Birkett, Ionia, Mich. 
“I had to quit work on ac- 






count of piles. I suffered ter- 
riby all the time. Two ap- 
plications from a 50 cent box 
of Pyramid Pile Cure cured 










me completely. All drug- 
gists sell it. Book on Piles, 
causes and cures mailed free, 
Pyramid Drug Co, Mar 
shall, Mich. 
















Thru the Northern Rockies. 


There is only one fault to ‘find with 
Wonderland igor, written by Olin D. 
Wheeler and published by the Northern 
Pacific Railway. After reading it one 
feels that he has already made the journey 
and can make it again without the effort of 
packing atrunk. A very lazy person might 
easily feel disinclined to; make person- 
ally a journey which has been so delight- 













however, will want to breathe themselves 
the bracing air of the Yellowstone region, 
and to stand by the little square inclosure 
that marks the spot of Custer’s last fight. 
A most entertaining chapter of the book 
deals with the history of the trademark of 
the Northern Pacific line. It is a gener- 
ally known fact that this road uses tor its 
monogram the oriental monad, known as 


































and signifying light and darkness, force 
and matter, motion and rest, fire and 
water. The appropriateness of such an 
emblem to a great railway system is easily 
discovered. The archeological account 
given of the development of the symbol is 
well worth reading. 

The North Coast Limited, running daily 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, 


of the masterpieces of American railroad- 


to it. 

Then comes the author’s valuable essay 
on the Custer battlefield. The familiar 
story of the Yellowstone Park is naturally 
enough retold at some length, with many 
ue onpey Pe oo 


been hitherto narrated, is to be found in 
the story of one of Lewis and Clarke’s 
men, William Bratton. A previous edition 
of Wonderland \ed to some correspond- 
ence between the writer of the book and 
Mrs. Ella Fields, a daughter of Bratton. 
With her permission several documents, 
not hitherto known to the historians, are 
reprinted in this edition of Wonderland. 


the crossing of the Siskiyous by those who 
go over the Northern Pacific—Shasta’route 
—to California. This roadway, which is 






fully made for him by the author. Others, | 
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ns thru a country that is fuller of scenic 

ttractions than almost any other in 
America, 
| The final chapteris entitled “‘ The Sands 
of Nome.” It gives in some detail the 
facts about the discovery and development 
fof the gold-bearing district about Cape 
|Nome, and tells prospective fortune- 
| seekers how to get there. 


| Distribution of Trees. 


| A new plan having for its object the 
distribution of young trees thruout the 
/country will be put into practical opera- 
| tion next year by the secretary of agricul- 
iture. An investigation has been made to 
|discover the varieties which will thrive 
| best in the various localities, and the dis- 
| tribution will be made in a manner some- | 
| what similar to that employed in the seed | 
| distribution authorized by Congress. Spe- | 
| cial attention will be given to trees of the 
| nut-bearing, shade, and lawn variety, and | 
| oaks. Ash and lindens willalso constitute | 
|a prominent portion of the distribution. | 
|The secretary believes that the idea will | 
| prove popular. | 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho | 
| are the states to which a large immigration | 
| is now directed. You should take advan- | 
| tage of the opportunities, and the greatly | 
reduced rates. This wonderful country | 
| fully and accurately described and illus- | 
| trated in a new booklet with a large map, 
| which will be mailed to any address upon | 
lreceipt of six cents in postage by W. B. | 
| Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago. | 





Lumber from a Mine. 

The working of a mine, the product of | 
which is timber, is a thing not to be seen | 
every day. Buta noteworthy mine of this | 
sort is seen in Tongking, where ina for- 
mation of sand at a depth of fourteen to | 





| twenty feet, is an immense deposit of the | 
| stems of trees. 


| years ago, and eventually became buried | 
| by an earthquake or similar phenomenon, | 


Tai Kiels in China or Tah-gook in Korea, | 
composed of the two parts Yang and Yin, | 


and Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland is one | 


ing. A chapter is very naturally devoted | 


|lied powers, who have had unusual oppor- | 
it of history, some of which has not | 


Another fascinating chapter deals with | 


one of the miracles of modern engineering, | 
i 


These trees must have) 
formed an extensive forest thousands of | 


The deposit has now been opened and is! 
being mined. According to the A/arttime 
Mining Record the timber is in good con- | 
dition, perhaps on account of the large 
amount of resin which it contains, and the. 
sandy nature of the soil. The Chinese | 
use the timber chiefly for sculptural pur- | 

oses, coffins, troughs, etc. The stems) 
haw a diameter of a yard, are forty-five | 
feet long, and appear to be a kind of fir | 
similar to pitch pine. | 


A special feature of No. 28 of the New | 
York Central’s “ Four-Track Series,” is | 
the large map of China, printed in colors. | 
This is a map that has never been shown | 
before. It_was engraved by Rand, Mc-| 
Nally & Company from the latest maps | 
and surveys available, as well as from in-, 
formation from representatives of the al- | 


tunities for getting such information. 

In addition to a vast amount of detail | 
never before shown on a map of China, it | 
gives every completed railroad, and the | 
route of every projected railroad in the en- | 
tireEmpire. It cannot help being extremely | 
interesting to every person who is watch- 
ing the growth of American Commerce | 
with the Orient. 

This folder with the map will be sent | 
free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
five cents in postage, by George H. Dan- 
iels, Genera] Passenger Agent, New York 
Central, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House, 


at Duty Free Prices. 


According to act of Congress, all edu. 

cational institutions are exempt from 

the payment of the heavy duties on 
microscopes, objectives, etc. 


THIS IS SAVING 
35% to 40% 
from American Prices. 


We are Sole Agents for the cele. 
brated microscopes made by 
R. & J.Beck of London and can 
# offer big inducements in these 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 

Dept. I, 918 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, 
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TO THE 


RocKHies = 
Beyond... 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE, 


1A PUEBLO. 


No. 1. 
Ly. St. Lonis.......... 9.00 a m. 





No. 3. 
10.10 p.m. 





TRY the NEW TRAIN, No. 1. 
Through Service on both trains. 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’) Pass’r and Ticket Agent, Bt. Louis, Mo 








UNIVERSITY ANU 

COLLEGE BELLS. 
Terms, etc., free. 
Y, Baitimore,Md. 


SCHOOL BELL 


copper and ' 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDR 









When it is so easy to obtain THE BEST, why accept anything inferior ? 


sass: EST FRD ROOK’ S 


Best for the School, for the Counting House, for Correspondence, and for every other purpose. 


All Styles—all Stationers THE ESTE RBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


E STABLISBHED, 1860 
4 “ts . 
aTloAl Wate ay 





26 John §8t., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 











Readers of Taz ica dot JooaNavare asked, for matual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, arg 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


J. M. DEWBERRY, [lanager. - - Birmingham, Ala. 


Established in 1892. Prompt, faithful, and successful. 
Aids teachers to secure positions in the South and Southwest. 
The leading Southern Teachers’ Agency. Write for circulars. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


— TO ANY OF THESE ADDBESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREB. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, M 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. = ey gy ne od 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Waren it Dt 0. 414 Contagy Bias Bidg inneapolis. ns Bl skaloosa, Ia 
888 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg,SanFrancisco, Cal. 525 aimee Blk. 


TEACH ERS WANTE « September vacancies, Primary and Gram- 

4 mar Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 
to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 
Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $1,000 to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, ete. Send for Sixteenth Year "Book, 


Cis ALBERT, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 














os Angeles, Cal 














SCHERMERHORN “22222888542 | 5s, eorset ea, jroo 
EsTABLISHED 1855. JOHN OC. ROCKWELL, } Props. 


Oldest and best knownin U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield SF crhe tas Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


ne PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 78° 4* +e, york. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other vam to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. 0. PRATT » Manager. 


SUPPLIES COLLEGES, - - - 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU NORMAL SCHOOLS, INSTITUTES 
In fact, TEACHERS FOR EVERY NECESSITY. 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 1901. “ Upon your yooommondation I have employed Dr. C.C. Rounds for 
snstitute work at Tallahassee.”—W. N. Sheats, State Superintendent. 


For advancement in any department write to H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY fiction > hsoisty Teachers in ‘Obtaining Posi: 


tions. Harcan P, Frenon, 8! Cuarat Sreeer, Acwany, N, 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and meta i service. 


TH E N EW YO RK NORMAL SCH OOL of Physical Education at the Dr. Sav- 


age Physical Development Institute 
A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education. 
Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, STUDY AND CONFERENCE. 


Directed by P. W. Szarca, recently Supt. of Schools, Holyoke, Mass. Exceptional opportunity 
for Students -Edacational Leadership, Health, Travel, History, Languages, Science, Schools, 
Music, Art, Recreation. Terms moderate. Time,9monthsor5 months To sail September 5. 

For fall description, all sections, address, until June 15, C. 8. ConnELL, Holyoke, Mass. ; after 
~ June 15, P. W. Szarca, 23 Maywood Street, Worcester, Mass. 


PAPER_: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the Larynx, ina few minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach. With directions given, each pupilcan make a 
copy. The modelis sent securely packed for 25 cents. : ; 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 
HE Pp FO is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
L S R of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 
subjects, on ped agony —. books; school en- 
ac 


TEACHERS tertainment book oard stencils ; in fact all 


teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


























&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Famili 
a rior Profecsors ‘Princi: 4 is, te. 
rs,and Governesse e: 
ment of Instruction ; ‘Reco mend yc | 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J, Youna-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agen 
28 UNION SQUARE, ORE. 


SOME DO, SOME DON'T 


THAT IS TOSAY, some catalog contains titles 
of books or other articles that they are sup- 
Posed to announce, but the prospective pur- 
chaser finds them simply thrown together, 
evidently without plan, no index, ina word, 
unsatisfactory Others are so clear that a 
ae show weppen. and system and a manifest 

se of informing the purchaser. Ours are 
Ort is kind. Books are classified under definite 
Tdertmante. fullindexes direct the reader in 
search of a title, while careful descriptions of 
each book enable him to select and order pre- 
cisely what he needs. 
now ready, others in preparation. 


TEACHERS’ CATALOG 


is devoted to our own publications only. 


NEW CENTURY CATALOGUE 
is a classitied list of over 1,600 books for teachers 
including the latest and best of all publishers. 
ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG 


lists some 800 entertainment books with recita- 
tions, dialogs. school plays, drills, and 
marches, tableaux, cantatas, debates, conun- 
drums, mock trials, etc., etc., for all times and 
occasions. 


LIBRARY CATALOG 


describes nine sets of valuable books which we 
sell at low prices on easy payments. 


BLACKBOARD STENCIL LIST 


Over 600 numbers, all subjects. 








Our — on everything listed are the lowest 
possible. Save money by sending us your orders. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen, 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teac ler can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupilsin a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
qe spend in marking ot pupil’s record 

ample page on request. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & cO.. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


REPORT C CARDS 


We have several ponglar kind ular kinds —_ would like to 
send you samples. e recommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street- = NEW YORK 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











Five separate catalogs. 
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NICHOLS'S GRADED LESSONS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


adopted in June for exclusive use in the public schools of the 


CIGY OF BALGIMORE 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in seven books, a book for each school year, are found 
to be the best for instruction, and are the most economical system for school supply. 
Sample copies for 15 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 6& CO., 
New York 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
ds. Such an opportunity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 
A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
oe EDUCATIONAL 
———— COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 


Boston Chicago 











New YORK: 5 Wes: 18th St 


BOSTON: 110 Boy'sto st. 


iii GRAND PRIZ 


mL 
WAS AWARDED TO 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR TERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyri ht Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reducedto | Good Pa ell Bound—Convenient for the the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—. ioe, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Cazalogue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Our Valuable Catalogs. 


are issued with the purpose of bringing our publishing house to every school- 
house and teacher in the land, and making it easy for the teacher a thousand 
miles away to select and buy the books and helps needed in his work as if he 
could visit us personally. In carrying out this purpose our catalogs have been 
carefully rearranged and new ones added. Every book has been accurately de- 
scribed and its character indicated. Any catalog sent free on application. 


~-TEAGHERS’ CATALOG. 100 pp. Our own publications. 

3—NEW CENTURY CATALOG (formerly Columbian). 68 pages. Lists teachers’ books of all 
publishers, with our cut prices. 

3—SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 68 pages. New. . 

4—TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES CATALOG. 16 pp. 

5—-SCHOOL DECORATION MATERIAL. 36 pp. 

6—BLACKBOARD STENCIL LIST (new). 

7—SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 8pp. Ready in April. 


Several other catalogs in preparation. Address all correspondence to 
E.L. KELLOGG @® CoO., 61 East 9th St., New DS ork 
9 for Examinations, Contains about 6,600 
Shaw $ National Question Boo Questions and Answers on 24 branehes of 


study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 





at Paris, 
1900, 























Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘HorsFrorp’s” on label. 
































E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 


Beaders of Taz ScHoor JouRNAL are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 














Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
™ improvement —are acknowl- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 
in accurate time-telling and en- 


durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 

An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed, 

Booklet Free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CA. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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Academic Freedom. 


The question which is probably agitating the colleges 
of this country at the present time more deeply than any 
other, is that of the rights of an institution to “academic 
freedom,” and consideration as to what and how much 
that term should include. The matter has come up 
practically in Brown, Chicago, and Leland Stanford 
universities and Kansas State Agricultural college, within 
the last decade, and because of the importance of the 
problem, the address of Pres. William De Witt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin college, at the Boston university commence- 
ment, is of deep significance. The address was in part 
as follows : 

This question of academic freedom did not arise so 
long as the colleges were content to teach Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and a little science and philosophy, for the 
simple reason that nobody cared much one way or the 
other what was taught about these things. Interference 
with liberty comes only when the subjects taught are 
those for which the people care. Now that economic and 
social questions have come to the front it is with 
these that troubles have arisen. It is no accident that 
all four cases cited arose in connection with utterances 
on economic and social questions. 

Social and economic questions, however, are destined 
to divide the public more sharply than ever before. To 
define accurately the rights and duties of the parties to 
such university education, securing reasonable liberty 
for all and absolutely free course for the truth, is the 
most pressing educational problem which the nineteenth 
century has handed over to the twentieth for solution. 

Who then are the parties to university instruction? 
The parties to this partnership are six: (1) the found- 
ers, donors, and benefactors; (2) the state; (3) the 
trustees, regents, or overseers; (4) professors and in- 
structors ; (5) the students ; (6) the constituency of the 
college, that portion of the public from which money 
and students count. 


Rights of Donors, 


To assign to each of these six parties to university 
instruction his rights and duties: the founder has a 
right to determine the general purpose and scope of the 
institution which he founds, subject to the approval and 
acceptance of the state. He has a right to select the 
first trustees, and to outline in a general way the policy 
and procedure the new institution shall adopt. Subse- 
quent donors and benefactors have the obvious right to 
satisfy themselves of the efficiency of the trustees, and 
the wisdom of the policy of theinstitution to which they 
give their money. They also have the right to deter- 
mine to what particular department within the general 
scope of the institution their special benefactions shall 
be devoted. 

' This is the limit of the donor’s right. He may give, 
or he may not give; but when he has given his money, 
‘it should be as completely beyond his individual control 
as isa thrown stone after it hasleft the hand. A donor 
has no more right to dictate what views an institution 
shall teach than a stockholder of a steamship company 
has a right to directa pilot how he shall steer the ship to 
which a thousand lives have been intrusted. The moment 
a donor has given his money, he has entered into a part- 
nership with the five other parties to an institution, and, 
his rights must be limited by the rights which belong to 


them. Neither may he legitimately draw up a creed or 
statement of opinion which the professors in the institu- 
tion shall be bound to teach. To do that would be like 
sending a boat to sea with the tiller lashed in position, 
and with instructions to the sailors on no account to 
touch it even tho the boat might be making straight 
for the icebergs or the rocks. The attempt of a donor 
to dictate the views which a professor shall teach is to ar- 
rogate to himself the attributes of omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, and immortality ; an arrogance of which no mortal 
would care to be guilty. This limitation of a donor's 
rights may seem severe and extreme, yet it is the founda- 
tion-stone on which academic freedomrests. Thecollege 
must treat every donor, actual and prospective, as a cer- 
trin wealthy benefactor of Harvard humorously com- 
plained that President Eliot treated him. “He comes 
to me,” he said, “for my money and my advice, and like 
the women in the Scripture, the one is taken, and the 
other left.” 
Duties of the State. 


The second of the six partners in the university is the 
state. The contribution of the state consists in exemption 
from taxation, which increases by one-third the value of 
the productive funds, and in the degree-conferring power, 
which gives to the graduate of the university official 
recognition and standing in the community. It is the 
duty of the state to protect the public against misdirec- 
tion of funds and the cheapening of degrees. An insti- 
tution founded for the propagation of alchemy, astrology, 
palmistry, theosophy, or Christian Science, would have 
no claim to exemption from taxation or the conferring of 
degrees. For some of these subjects have been proved 
to be without foundation ; and others, to say the least, 
have yet to make good their claim to public confidence. 
There is no reason why the public at large should contrib- 
ute to the support of such institutions, or place confi- 
dence in their graduates. Consequently, a charter 
granting exemption from taxation and the degree-con- 
ferring power to institutions of this kind would be a part- 
nership of the state in purely private interests. 


The Trustees. 

The third partner in an educational institution is the 
board of trustees. It is their duty to invest the funds of 
the institution and to devote the income of the institu- 
tion to the needs for which it is established. The expert 
financier is an indispensable member of every such board 
of trustees ; for the waste or misapplication of funds is 
absolutely fatal to the life and work of the institution. 


The Faculty. 


The fourth partner in a university is the faculty. It 
is the duty of a professor to be master of his department. 
He must know his subject. Knowlege is not an aggre- 
gate of isolated propositions; it is not merely an 
amount of information. It is the apprehension of 
the whole system of relations which his department in- 
cludes, and ability to see each fact in the light of all the 
other facts to which it is intimately related ; the power 
to grasp the whole system to which the facts belong ; 
the capacity to bring all that is known about a subject 
to bear upon any problem that may arise within the de- 
partment of knowledge to which it belongs. But a pro- 
fessor has no right to become an agitator in behalf of 
views and measures which are repugnant to considerable 
portions of the constituency of the institution—no right, 
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I say, to do these things as a professor. If he wishes to 
do these things as an individual, he, of course, hasa per- 
fect right todo so. But he should first hand in his re- 
signation. In a free country every man has a right to 
be a martyr to any cause which he believes to be worthy 
of his individual sacrifice. But no professor has the 
right to lay the institution which he serves upon the 
altar of his own martyr zeal. An institution stands for 
the accumulated wisdom of the world. To set that wis- 
dom forth in due proportion is its prime purpose. To 
sacrifice its chief function for the sake of some special 
view which an individual may desire to advocate is a 
wrong to the institution which no individual has a right 
to inflict. 

In placing this limit on the utterance of professors, 
there is involved no unreasonable restriction of liberty. 
As has been said, if a man feels called upon to become 
an agitator, he is free to leave the university and ought 
to do so. More than that every professor is at perfect 
liberty to give dignified and moderate expression to what- 
ever views on political and social questions he may hold. 
In private conversation, in response to inquiry from the 
newspapers, even in a public speech, he is at liberty to 
set forth whatever views he holds and feels called upon 
to express. In doing so, however, he should never for- 
get the dignity and impartiality and courtesy which his 
position as an intellectual servant of the public must al- 
waysimpose upon him. The question of academic freedom 
at this point is generally more a question of manners 
than of morals; more a matter of tone and temper and 
emphasis than of conviction. Membership in a political 
party and frank avowal of one’s views on political and so- 
cial questions are perfectly consistent with the position 
of a professor. , 

The Student. 


The fifth party is the body of students. Academic 
freedom is as necessary to the students as to any other 
party in the university. In early college days no provis- 
ion was made for the free life of the students ; accord- 
ingly by robbing the henroosts of neighboring farmers, 
translating live stock to the roofs of college buildings, 
and establishing them in the recitation-rooms, they creat- 
ed such a sphere for themselves. 


The Constituency. 


The sixth and final partner in a university is its con- 
stituency. This is a broad term, including the students 
and the homes from which they come ; the geographical 
area from which the students are largely drawn ; the so- 
cial class or denominational body, with which the institu- 
tion is most closely allied ; and above all, the alumni of the 
institution, who bear its name, and whose affection and 
interest are bound up with its reputation and welfare. 
The rights of this sixth partner to the university have al- 
ready been partially indicatedin setting forth the duty of 
the professor to respect them. One of the chief duties 
of the constituency is to keep the institution abreast of 
the times. The other partners in the university incline 
to conservatism. Founders and donors die. Founda- 
tions and charters remain unchanged. The state is con- 
servative alike by instinct and necessity. Trustees grow 
old, become absorbed in other interests, and unconsciously 
think of an institution’s needs in terms of their own ex- 
perience of forty years ago. The faculty is always di- 
vided into two camps. One type of professor is content 
to give the same lectures, read the same passages, and 
teach the same subjects in the same way in which he 
fell into teaching them within the first five years of his 
professorial life. The professor of this type can make a 
professor’s chair the easiest and softest sinecure to be 
found in the whole range of salaried positions. Another 
type of professor is always living on the frontiers of inves- 
tigation and research, pushing forward the boundaries of 
the known, and penetrating into the confines of the un- 
known beyond. This type of professor probably does 
more and harder work for the money he receives than 
any class of men in the whole economic world. It isthe 
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duty of the constituency of aninstitution to watch those 
subtle tendencies that bring institutions into decrepitude 
and premature decay ; to give their cordial appreciation 
and approval to every effort to push the institution to the 
front ; to insist that dead wood shall be mercilessly cut 
out ; new policies attempted as soon as education prog- 
ress elsewhere or the consensus of educational opinion 
demands them. 

Academic freedom is not the simple question of 
whether a professor teaches or refrains from teaching 
this or that. As Plato says of justice—that it is the 
harmonious working of the several constituent elements, 
whether in the state or in the individual—so academic 
freedom is the harmonious working of the six constituent 
elements of the university. An institution is enslaved 
when any one of these parties encroaches on the rights 
of others. Its enslavement may come from either of the 
six sources—meddlesome founders and dictatorial donors, 
a state that is either too lax or too severe in its super- 
vision, a president and trustees who are either arbitrary 
and partial or negligent and incompetent, professors 
who regard their mission as agitators in behalf of their 
own peculiar views as prior to their obligation to the in- 
terests of the institution and the proportion of truth, 
students who are obstreperous and disorderly, and 
lastly, indifferent and easy-going alumni, who forget the 
duty they owe to their alma mater, and permit her, with- 
out protest, to lapse into fossilization. 


we 
The Religion of a College Student. 


In these days when the church seems to have lost its 
hold upon students in our higher schools the question of 
their duty toward religious life is interesting. Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody takes up the matter of “The Reli- 
gion of a College Student” inthe June Forum. The 
subject is discussed from many sides and clearly sets 
forth certain duties and demands of both the student 
and the church. The reciprocal relationship has been 
presented so carefully that there can be no doubt in the 
reader’s mind where the student and the church should 
stand. 

Professor Peabody opens by referring to the appeals 
that are being constantly made to college students for 
consideration of their duties to the Christian church, 
for example, more constant attendance, more open es- 
pousal of its cause, greater guard against infidelity and 
indecision. 

There are some youths of the college age, he urges, 
whom no conceivable adaptation of religious teaching 
can hope to reach. They are self-absorbed, self-con- 
scious, self-satisfied, self-conceited. There is little that 
the church can do for them but to pray that, as they 
grow older, they may grow more humble, and therefore, 
more teachable. On the other hand, there are some 
methods of religious activity which cannot reasonably 
anticipate the co-operation of educated men. The nor- 
mal type of thoughtful youth demands of the church 
soberness, intellectual satisfaction, and verifiable claims. 
It is this normal type of youth, “alert, open-minded, 
well-trained, looking with eager eyes into the mystery 
of the universe, and the thoughtful, candid, sensible 
church” that Mr. Peabody uses as types. It is these 
two for whose helpfulness he presents a plea. 

The religion of a college student is marked by a pas- 
sion for reality. The student demands reality in every 
other department of life. Therefore, the baits too often 
used to draw him into the church, such as suppers, en- 
tertainments, etc., while useful as expressions of Chris- 
tian sentiment and service, fail to induce him to make a 
personal consecration of himself to the church of Christ. 
Instead of being “frivolous and indifferent” the student 
is “earnest and passionately sincere.” 

If the church presents to such a student the realities 
of religion unadorned, it may discover in him a religious 
reality and a singular freshness and vitality of religious 
experience. It was determined fifteen years ago in 
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Harvard university that religion should be offered to the 
students as a privilege and an opportunity. The plan 
was deemed unwise by some, but it has proven that the 
normal, educated young man of America has an essen- 
tially religious nature. “To offer religion not as an 
obligation of college life, but as its supreme, privilege, 
was an act of faith in young men.” 

Dr. Peabody argues that it is as natural for a young 
man to be good as it is natural for a child to grow up. 
College boys are peculiarly responsive to every sincere 
appeal to higher life. The church must address its 
teaching to this susceptibility of youth. It must believe 
in a young man, even when it does not believe in itself. 
It must meet young men as Jesus met his Disciples, with 
absolute confidence. It must believe in their spiritual 
responsiveness. It must take them into its closest con- 
fidence, reveal to them the secrets of their own hearts. 
Such an attitude will, instead of reducing religion to 
the level of other knowledge, tend to lift all forms of 
knowledge into the realm of faith, mystery, and ideal- 
ism. 

“The blame for the inconsistency of the new learning 
and inherited faith lies, for the most part, not with the 
college but with the church.” ‘For one youth who is 
alienated from religion by the persuasions of science, 
philosophy, and art ten, we may be sure, are affected by 
the irrational or impracticable teaching of religion.” 

Intellectual growth, the writer continues, is often ac- 
companied by a new appreciation of the reasonableness 
of religion. Many a collegian who has come to the uni- 
versity in complete antagonism to his earlier religion has 
in four years seen a new birth in his faith and given him- 
self unreservedly to the profession upon which he had 
looked contemptuously. 

In former days when the soul was touched by good- 
ness it was moved to speak as the spirit gave it utterance. 
The message was preached in season and out. “This 
channel,” says Dr. Peabody, “is legitimate and inevit- 
able.” To-day the fullness of religious emotion which 
descends from God finds expression not in words alone 
but in works. The writer cites the labors of college set- 
tlements. Here in the name of the great Master works 
of love are done among the poorest of the poor. The 
social responsibility and a passion for social justice stir 
young men and young women in our colleges as never 
before. The questions: ‘What can I do for others? 
What can I do for those less fortunate than I?” are 
among the first that each serious-minded college student 
asks himself or herself. 

The church must believe in this quality of religion 
possessed by the college student. If the student could 
see that the religion which the church represents is a 
practical, working, ministering faith he would offer to it 
his honest and practical piety. 


we 
The Scottish University. 


The Scottish university is the subject of a very inter- 
esting article by John Grier Hibben in the June Scribner’s. 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen universities were 
founded before the Reformation ; Edinburgh during the 
Reformation. St. Andrews dates from 1411. The 
founder of each university was a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic church. The head of the university, therefore, 
at this period was a bishop, and the teachers were 
scholar-monks. Lectures and dissertations were mingled 
with ecclesiastical processions, chants, swinging censors, 
and flickering candles. St. Andrews, at the time of the 
university’s birth, was the ecclesiastical capital of 
Scotland. 

The medieval university was a guild formed for mutual 
protection and aid whose curriculum consisted for the 
most part of philosophy, theology, canon and civil law. 
Latin was the language used entirely in instruction and 
writing. Mr. Hibben writes that the Scottish university 
soon became recognized as an avenue of preferment in 
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church and state and students were attracted from all 
quarters of the kingdom. Special inducements were 
offered in each of the universities to poor students, and 
a system of scholarships was inaugurated, which has 
been continued with a considerable enlargement to the 
present time. 

Even in those early days a certain amount of whole- 
some restriction was exercised over the students. They 
were forbidden “to frequent the town, to hold nocturnal 
meetings, to carry knives, or to play football.” 7 

During the Reformation the Scottish universities 
naturally declined. The prominence which St. Andrews 
held in the medieval church made that university the 
center of the darkest scenes that attended the Reforma- 
tion period. Martyrs met their death within and with- 
out its walls, and it was this university that first sym- 
pathized with the new faith. After the Reformation a 
commission was appointed to reconstruct educational 
affairs. John Knox was at its head. The commission 
insisted upon compulsory education thruout all the 
Scottish schools, and decided that the universities should 
devote themselves exclusively to the pursuit of higher 
studies. 

The government of a Scottish university comprises 
the general council, the court, and the senatus. Its 
officers are the chancellor, vice-chancellor, rector, and 
principal. In the council are the university officers, the 
professors, and the entire body of graduates. The coun- 
cil is largely advisory. The court is the governing body ; 
its members are chosen to represent the senatus, the 
church, the state and municipality. The senatus com- 
— the college faculty. The chancellor is elected for 

ife. 

Arts, scienee, divinity, law, medicine, and music, are 
the six faculties under which the Scottish university is 
organized. There is a uniform basis for all examinations, 
whether the student is applying for entrance or for a 
degree. A large measure of choice is allowed in elective 
courses, but the student is required to take either Latin 
or Greek, either English or a modern language, and at 
least one course in philosophy and mathematics or physics. 
Courses are especially provided for those who are expect- 
ing to compete in the India civil service examinations. 

No provision is made in the Scottish university for 
dormitory life. The students reside in hired lodgings 
thruout the town or they room in a large building rented 
for the purpose. 

The social side of university life finds expression in 
the “ Students’ Unions,” which are really clubs where 
students can meet in a social way. Comfortable quarters 
are provided where there are reading rooms, a dining 
hall, a billiard and smoking room, gymnasium, and 
baths. 

Mr. Hebben calls especial to a characteristic feature 
of the Scottish university, that of affording opportunity 
to poor students of obtaining an education. The 
struggles of a poor boy to obtain an education have 
always been held in great respect by Scottish students. 
Natural talents and unbounded will-power have carried 
large numbers of Scottish boys thru successful university 
careers and placed them in high positions in the coun- 
try. 

we 


Cuban Teachers to Study Here. 


Arrangements are being perfected by Lieut. Matthew 
B. Hanna, acting commissioner of public schools for the 
Island of Cuba, whereby between fifty and one hundred 
students are to be sent to the New Paltz (N. Y.) normal 
school for a course of instruction of one or two years in 
the study of English, manual training, domestic science, 
school economy, methods, and civil government. The 
expense of transportation, board, and instruction will be 
borne by the Cuban government, and a salary of $20 
per month will be allowed each teacher. Only those 
teachers will be selected who have already shown special 
qualifications for good class-room work. 
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I say, to do these things as a professor. If he wishes to 
do these things as an individual, he, of course, hasa per- 
fect right todo so. But he should first hand in his re- 
signation. In a free country every man has a right to 
be a martyr to any cause which he believes to be worthy 
of his individual sacrifice. But no professor has the 
right to lay the institution which he serves upon the 
altar of his own martyr zeal. An institution stands for 
the accumulated wisdom of the world. To set that wis- 
dom forth in due proportion is its prime purpose. To 
sacrifice its chief function for the sake of some special 
view which an individual may desire to advocate is a 
wrong to the institution which no individual has a right 
to inflict. 

In placing this limit on the utterance of professors, 
there is involved no unreasonable restriction of liberty. 
As has been said, if a man feels called upon to become 
an agitator, he is free to leave the university and ought 
to do so. More than that every professor is at perfect 
liberty to give dignified and moderate expression to what- 
ever views on political and social questions he may hold. 
In private conversation, in response to inquiry from the 
newspapers, even in a public speech, he is at liberty to 
set forth whatever views he holds and feels called upon 
to express. In doing so, however, he should never for- 
get the dignity and impartiality and courtesy which his 
position as an intellectual servant of the public must al- 
waysimpose upon him. The question of academic freedom 
at this point is generally more a question of manners 
than of morals; more a matter of tone and temper and 
emphasis than of conviction. Membership in a political 
party and frank avowal of one’s views on political and so- 
cial questions are perfectly consistent with the position 
of a professor. 

The Student. 


The fifth party is the body of students. Academic 
freedom is as necessary to the students as to any other 
party in the university. In early college days no provis- 
ion was made for the free life of the students ; accord- 
ingly by robbing the henroosts of neighboring farmers, 
translating live stock to the roofs of college buildings, 
and establishing them in the recitation-rooms, they creat- 
ed such a sphere for themselves. 


The Constituency. 


The sixth and final partner in a university is its con- 
stituency. This is a broad term, including the students 
and the homes from which they come ; the geographical 
area from which the students are largely drawn ; the so- 
cial class or denominational body, with which the institu- 
tion is most closely allied ; and above all, the alumni of the 
institution, who bear its name, and whose affection and 
interest are bound up with its reputation and welfare. 
The rights of this sixth partner to the university have al- 
ready been partially indicated in setting forth the duty of 
the professor to respect them. One of the chief duties 
of the constituency is to keep the institution abreast of 
the times. The other partners in the university incline 
to conservatism. Founders and donors die. Founda- 
tions and charters remain unchanged. The state is con- 
servative alike by instinct and necessity. Trustees grow 
old, become absorbed in other interests, and unconsciously 
think of an institution’s needs in terms of their own ex- 
perience of forty yearsago. The faculty is always di- 
vided into two camps. One type of professor is content 
to give the same lectures, read the same passages, and 
teach the same subjects in the same way in which he 
fell into teaching them within the first five years of his 
professorial life. The professor of this type can make a 
professor's chair the easiest and softest sinecure to be 
found in the whole range of salaried positions. Another 
type of professor is always living on the frontiers of inves- 
tigation and research, pushing forward the boundaries of 
the known, and penetrating into the confines of the un- 
known beyond. This type of professor probably does 
more and harder work for the money he receives than 
any class of men in the whole economic world. It isthe 
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duty of the constituency of aninstitution to watch those 
subtle tendencies that bring institutions into decrepitude 
and premature decay ; to give their cordial appreciation 
and approval to every effort to push the institution to the 
front ; to insist that dead wood shall be mercilessly cut 
out ; new policies attempted as soon as education prog- 
ress elsewhere or the consensus of educational opinion 
demands them. 

Academic freedom is not the simple question of 
whether a professor teaches or refrains from teaching 
this or that. As Plato says of justice—that it is the 
harmonious working of the several constituent elements, 
whether in the state or in the individual—so academic 
freedom is the harmonious working of the six constituent 
elements of the university. An institution is enslaved 
when any one of these parties encroaches on the rights 
of others. Its enslavement may come from either ofthe 
six sources—meddlesome founders and dictatorial donors, 
a state that is either too lax or too severe in its super- 
vision, a president and trustees who are either arbitrary 
and partial or negligent and incompetent, professors 
who regard their mission as agitators in behalf of their 
own peculiar views as prior to their obligation to the in- 
terests of the institution and the proportion of truth, 
students who are obstreperous and disorderly, and 
lastly, indifferent and easy-going alumni, who forget the 
duty they owe to their alma mater, and permit her, with- 
out protest, to lapse into fossilization. 


we 
The Religion of a College Student. 


In these days when the church seems to have lost its 
hold upon students in our higher schools the question of 
their duty toward religious life is interesting. Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody takes up the matter of “The Reli- 
gion of a College Student” inthe June Forum. The 
subject is discussed from many sides and clearly sets 
forth certain duties and demands of both the student 
and the church. The reciprocal relationship has been 
presented so carefully that there can be no doubt in the 
= mind where the student and the church should 
stand. 

Professor Peabody opens by referring to the appeals 
that are being constantly made to college students for 
consideration of their duties to the Christian church, 
for example, more constant attendance, more open es- 
pousal of its cause, greater guard against infidelity and 
indecision. 

There are some youths of the college age, he urges, 
whom no conceivable adaptation of religious teaching 
can hope to reach. They are self-absorbed, self-con- 
scious, self-satisfied, self-conceited. There is little that 
the church can do for them but to pray that, as they 
grow older, they may grow more humble, and therefore, 
more teachable. On the other hand, there are some 
methods of religious activity which cannot reasonably 
anticipate the co-operation of educated men. The nor- 
mal type of thoughtful youth demands of the church 
soberness, intellectual satisfaction, and verifiable claims. 
It is this normal type of youth, “alert, open-minded, 
well-trained, looking with eager eyes into the mystery 
of the universe, and the thoughtful, candid, sensible 
church” that Mr. Peabody uses as types. It is these 
two for whose helpfulness he presents a plea. 

The religion of a college student is marked by a pas- 
sion for reality. The student demands reality in every 
other department of life. Therefore, the baits too often 
used to draw him into the church, such as suppers, en- 
tertainments, etc., while useful as expressions of Chris- 
tian sentiment and service, fail to induce him to make a 
personal consecration of himself to the church of Christ. 
Instead of being “frivolous and indifferent” the student 
is “earnest and passionately sincere.” 

If the church presents to such a student the realities 
of religion unadorned, it may discover in him a religious 
reality and a singular freshness and vitality of religious 
experience. It was determined fifteen years ago in 
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Harvard university that religion should be offered to the 
students as a privilege and an opportunity. The plan 
was deemed unwise by some, but it has proven that. the 
normal, educated young man of America has an essen- 
tially religious nature. “To offer religion not as an 
obligation of college life, but as its supreme, privilege, 
was an act of faith in young men.” 

Dr. Peabody argues that it is as natural for a young 
man to be good as it is natural for a child to grow up. 
College boys are peculiarly responsive to every sincere 
appeal to higher life. The church must address its 
teaching to this susceptibility of youth. It must believe 
in a young man, even when it does not believe in itself. 
It must meet young men as Jesus met his Disciples, with 
absolute confidence. It must believe in their spiritual 
responsiveness. It must take them into its closest con- 
fidence, reveal to them the secrets of their own hearts. 
Such an attitude will, instead of reducing religion to 
the level of other knowledge, tend to lift all forms of 
knowledge into the realm of faith, mystery, and ideal- 
ism. 

“The blame for the inconsistency of the new learning 
and inherited faith lies, for the most part, not with the 
college but with the church.” “For one youth who is 
alienated from religion by the persuasions of science, 
philosophy, and art ten, we may be sure, are affected by 
the irrational or impracticable teaching of religion.” 

Intellectual growth, the writer continues, is often ac- 
companied by a new appreciation of the reasonableness 
of religion. Many a collegian who has come to the uni- 
versity in complete antagonism to his earlier religion has 
in four years seen a new birth in his faith and given him- 
self unreservedly to the profession upon which he had 
looked contemptuously. 

In former days when the soul was touched by good- 
ness it was moved to speak as the spirit gave it utterance. 
The message was preached in season and out. “This 
channel,” says Dr. Peabody, “is legitimate and inevit- 
able.” To-day the fullness of religious emotion which 
descends from God finds expression not in words alone 
but in works. The writer cites the labors of college set- 
tlements. Here in the name of the great Master works 
of love are done among the poorest of the poor. The 
social responsibility and a passion for social justice stir 
young men and young women in our colleges as never 
before. The questions: “ What can I do for others? 
What can I do for those less fortunate than I?” are 
among the first that each serious-minded college student 
asks himself or herself. 

The church must believe in this quality of religion 
possessed by the college student. If the student could 
see that the religion which the church represents is a 
practical, working, ministering faith he would offer to it 
his honest and practical piety. 


a 
The Scottish University. 


The Scottish university is the subject of a very inter- 
esting article by John Grier Hibben in the June Scribner’s. 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen universities were 
founded before the Reformation ; Edinburgh during the 
Reformation. St. Andrews dates from 1411. The 
founder of each university was a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic church. The head of the university, therefore, 
at this period was a bishop, and the teachers were 
scholar-monks. Lectures and dissertations were mingled 
with ecclesiastical processions, chants, swinging censors, 
and flickering candles. St. Andrews, at the time of the 
university’s birth, was the ecclesiastical capital of 
Scotland. 

The medieval university was a guild formed for mutual 
protection and aid whose curriculum consisted for the 
most part of philosophy, theology, canon and civil law. 
Latin was the language used entirely in instruction and 
writing. Mr. Hibben writes that the Scottish university 
soon became recognized as an avenue of preferment in 
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church and state and students were attracted from all 
quarters of the kingdom. Special inducements were 
offered in each of the universities to poor students, and 
a system of scholarships was inaugurated, which has 
been continued with a considerable enlargement to the 
present time. 

Even in those early days a certain amount of whole- 
some restriction was exercised over the students. They 
were forbidden “to frequent the town, to hold nocturnal 
meetings, to carry knives, or to play football.” ot 

During the Reformation the Scottish universities 
naturally declined. The prominence which St. Andrews 
held in the medieval church made that university the 
center of the darkest scenes that attended the Reforma- 
tion period. Martyrs met their death within and with- 
out its walls, and it was this university that first sym- 
pathized with the new faith. After the Reformation a 
commission was appointed to reconstruct educational 
affairs. John Knox was at its head. The commission 
insisted upon compulsory education thruout all the 
Scottish schools, and decided that the universities should 
devote themselves exclusively to the pursuit of higher 
studies, 

The government of a Scottish university comprises 
the general council, the court, and the senatus. Its 
officers are the chancellor, vice-chancellor, rector, and 
principal. In the council are the university officers, the 
professors, and the entire body of graduates. The coun- 
cil is largely advisory. The court is the governing body ; 
its members are chosen to represent the senatus, the 
church, the state and municipality. The senatus com- 
prises the college faculty. The chancellor is elected for 
life. 

Arts, scienee, divinity, law, medicine, and music, are 
the six faculties under which the Scottish university is 
organized. There is a uniform basis for all examinations, 
whether the student is applying for entrance or for a 
degree. A large measure of choice is allowed in elective 
courses, but the student is required to take either Latin 
or Greek, either English or a modern language, and at 
least one course in philosophy and mathematics or physics. 
Courses are especially provided for those who are expect- 
ing to compete in the India civil service examinations. 

No provision is made in the Scottish university for 
dormitory life. The students reside in hired lodgings 
thruout the town or they room in a large building rented 
for the purpose. 

The social side of university life finds expression in 
the “ Students’ Unions,” which are really clubs where 
students can meet ina social way. Comfortable quarters 
are provided where there are reading rooms, a dining 
hall, a billiard and smoking room, gymnasium, and 
baths. 

Mr. Hebben calls especial to a characteristic feature 
of the Scottish university, that of affording opportunity 
to poor students of obtaining an education. The 
struggles of a poor boy to obtain an education have 
always been held in great respect by Scottish students. 
Natural talents and unbounded will-power have carried 
large numbers of Scottish boys thru successful university 
careers and placed them in high positions in the coun- 
try. 

we 


Cuban Teachers to Study Here. 


Arrangements are being perfected by Lieut. Matthew 
B. Hanna, acting commissioner of public schools for the 
Island of Cuba, whereby between fifty and one hundred 
students are to be sent to the New Paltz (N. Y.) normal 
school for a course of instruction of one or two years in 
the study of English, manual training, domestic science, 
school economy, methods, and civil government. The 
expense of transportation, board, and instruction will be 
borne by the Cuban government, and a salary of $20 
per month will be allowed each teacher. Only those 
teachers will be selected who have already shown special 
qualifications for good class-room work. 
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Professor Goodwin and College Greek. 


In connection with the retirement from Harvard 
university of Prof. William Watson Goodwin, after forty- 
five years of service, the New York Evening Post, of a few 
days since, published a most appreciative and suggestive 
editorial. Professor Goodwin has been for many years 
one of the foremost Greek scholars in America. He is 
sure, says the Post, to have successors in the fame 
which comes to a distinguished Greek scholar, to the 
member of learned societies, and to the author of widely 
used text-books ; but he can have no successor with just 
such opportunities of impressing the subject upon sev- 
eral generations of students. The day when Greek gained 
a hearing at least from every boy in college is past ; for 
everywhere Greek is dropping from the list of required 
studies, and among the electives it finds, year by year, 
more competitors. 

So completely has the old order changed, continuesthe 
writer, that it is hard for the youth of to-day to under- 
stand the place which Greek held forty-five years ago. 
In 1856 the backbone of the course was the classics and 
mathematics. Freshmen studied Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, and by way of filling up their time, dipped 
into “religious instruction” and elocution. Both Latin 
and Greek were required for the first three years, and 
seniors could elect both. Itm-y fairly be said then, that, 
willy-nilly, the student learned more of the classics than 
of any other one subject. To-day a boy may enter Harvard 
with a knowledge of only one of the ancient languages ; 
and he may proceed to his bachelor’s degree without 
studying another line of Latin or Greek. 

Forty-five years ago every professor, whatever his 
specialty, had been thru his classics, his philosophy, and 
his belles-lettres. Indeed, he was often a man of gen- 
eral cultivation rather than of scientific attainment. 
Certainly, the pupils of Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, James 
Russell Lowell, and Francis James Child were likely to 
win, in addition to the subject matter of the course, 
something of that broad culture which is still supposed 
to be the mark of the man trained in the classics and in 
belles-lettres. To say this is not to say that the present 
members of the Harvard faculty lack general culture. 
General culture is not now, and it never can be put out 
of consideration in making appointments for such posi- 
tions. But the present members of the faculty are, 
from the very nature of their study and their teaching, 
more strictly specialists. 

Harvard, it is safe to say, will continue to furnish to 
the man who wishes the classics greater opportunities 
than ever before ; and will produce classicists more highly 
trained than ever before. 

But it can never duplicate the conditions under which 
Professor Goodwin did much of his work ; and it cannot 
prevent the majority of the students from caring less 
and less for the classics, and devoting themselves to 
things which seem to touch their own lives and problems 
more closely—to modern languages, history, economics, 
sociology, philosophy, and the sciences. 

The only sensible way is to recognize the present ten- 
fency and make the best of it. Doubtless there has been 
a temporary loss from the discarding of the classics. The 
methods of teaching Latin and Greek had been developed 
during several centuries into an admirable discipline for 
boys. On the other hand, with modern languages and 
the science3, no strong tradition has yet been established, 
no scheme of discipline yet thoroly wrought out. In this 
stage of transition the conservatives fear that we have 
cut loose from the old moorings, and are adrift without 
chart or compass. There is every reason to believe how- 
ever, that we shall reach a harbor safe and sound, The 
methods of teaching the new subjects are rapidly taking 
shape ; and unless the human mind has lost its power of 
adaptation, tre shall soon see disciplines in modern lan- 
guages and the sciences fully as efficient as anything 
that we have laidaside. Trainingin closeness of observ- 
ation and accuracy may come as well from a mastery of 
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the structure of the crayfish as from the analysis of a 
chorus in Sophocles ; admiration of grace and beauty 
may spring as quickly from a study of the forms of the 
fleur-de-lys as of the forms of the Greek optative mood. 
When we consider also the fact that the average stu- 
dent must lose many of the nicer turns of phrase and 
thought in a foreign language, we may well question 
whether he does not, after all, get a juster notion of 
oratory at its highest from Burke than from Demos- 
thenes ; of sublime poetry from Milton than from Homer. 
It is futile, however, to praise one literature at the ex- 
pense of another, to start afresh the battle between the 
ancient books and the modern. The main point is that 
Professor Goodwin may retire from the field, confident 
that, whatever may be the immediate fate of Greek itself, 
the cause to which he has devoted his life is not lost. 


<a 
Shall the Negro be Educated P 


There have been a series of publications during the 
past year which have helped to keep the problem of 
negro education before our attention. Among these 
may be mentioned the article by Mr. Miller in The Forum, 
the trip of Mr. Robert C. Ogden and his friends to 
Southern schools and educational centers, and most im- 
portant of all, Mr. Booker T. Washington’s remarkable 
book on Tuskegee. 

In this connection an editorial from The Outlook for 
May 4 is of interest. It seems that the proposition has 
been made in some of the Southern states to divide the 
school fund so as to give all the taxes derived from the 
whites to the education of white children, and only the 
taxes derived from colored people to the education of 
colored children. This proposition was condemned, as it 
ought to be, by the best citizens in the South, without 
regard to party, and generally regarded by them as an 
appeal by politicians to the prejudices of the lower 
classes. No doubt there is something in the proposi- 
tion which may seem, on a mere casual and careless con- 
sideration, to have in it an element of fairness. We 
have occasionally heard the same proposition in a differ- 
ent form in the North. It has been proposed to relieve 
all Roman Catholics from the school tax, and leave them 
to educate their own children in their own church. It 
has been sometimes seriously questioned why the rich 
man with one or two children whom he sends to a pri- 
vate school should be taxed to pay for the education of 
the poor man’s half a dozen children in a public school. 
Why should not Protestants educate themselves, and 
leave Roman Catholics to provide their own education? 
Why should not the rich educate their children and leave 
the poor to educate theirs? Why should not the whites 
educate themselves, and leave the colored people to 
provide for their own education? These questions are 
simply different forms of the same question—namely, 
Why should not the strong and rich and cultivated take 
care of themselves, and leave the poor and unprosperous 
and ignorant to take care of themselves? 

It is really the question, Why should any intelligent 
community object to have attached to it and forming a 
part of it a mass of ignorant and immoral persons, living 
perhaps in a state of dull content with their animal con- 
ditions, perhaps in a state of chronic envy of their more 
prosperous neighbors? These seven millions of colored 
persons are going to remain in the South. To deport 
them is physically impossible. To absorb them by inter- 
marriage with the Anglo-Saxon race is not thought of 
as possible by any one whose judgment is determined by 
facts. They are not dying off, and will not thus disap- 
pear from the American continent. They cannot be 
reduced into a condition of slavery, and no one wishes so 
to reduce them. 

But one alternative remains: to give them the best 
education they are capable of receiving, or to leave them 
to increasing degeneration and decay, a burden and a 
peril alike to themselves and to their neighbors, The 
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colored people educated and made a component part of 
the industrial and political organization contented and 
prosperous, self-respecting because worthy of respect, 
will add to the wealth, the prosperity, the happiness of 
the South. 

It is estimated that since the close of the Civil war the 
South has expended in taxes for the education of the 
enancipated slaves something like $120,L00,000. This 
is a splendid record. Fifty years ago there was not a 
public-school system in any Southern state, and in most 
of these states it was a criminal offense to teach the 
slaves. In every Southern state there is now a public- 
school system; and in every state the public provision for 
the one race is substantially equal to that made for the 
other. For the South to throw away in its growing 
prosperity this honorable distinction achieved in its des- 
olation and poverty is not to be thought of. This work 
of education has been carried on under great difficulties. 
The money had to be raised, the school-houses built, the 
teachers to be educated, a curriculum adapted to the 
conditions of the race to be chosen, a system to be 
organized. 

Of course there have been mistakes. The educa 
tion has been too exclusively literary, and should be 
developed along the lines of manual and industrial train- 
ing ; it has been too exclusively intellectual, and should 
be developed along the lines of moral training. But the 
fact that mistakes have been made is a reason for cor- 
recting the mistakes, not for abandoning the endeavor. 
Those in the South who propose to abandon the attempt 
to educate the colored people whom the South has thus 
far with such self-sacrifice endeavored to educate, pro- 
pose to transfer the Southern states from the front to 
the rear of the column of free states, to revert in the 
twentieth century to the conception of education which 
the civilized world was already beginning to abandon by 
the close of the eighteenth. 

It is true that if any Southern state were to aban- 
don its attempt to educate her colored population the 
education would not be wholly abandoned. She would 
by that very act make her territory missionary ground. 
Northern schools, supported by Northern contributions 
and officered by Northern teachers would be multiplied. 
Of course this work would be undertaken under great 
disadvantages. The schools would be charity schools, 
not public schools ; and the difference between the two 
is real and vital. But, worse than all, the colored peo- 
ple, publicly and officially notified, by an action which 
would speak much more loudly than words, that the 
Southerner was no longer his friend and did not care 
whether he obtained an education or remained in igno- 
rance, would accept the situation which such an act 
would inevitably involve. Indifference is harder to bear 
than enmity; and whether the abandonment of the 
public-school system for the colored people was based on 
the affirmation that they are incapable of receiving an 
education, or on the affirmation that the Southerner does 
not care whether they are educated or not, the effect 
would be to increase that separation of the races in the 
South which all philanthropists and statesmen have 
justly regarded as disastrous alike to the white and to 
the colored people. 

PR 


The Next Step in Civic Education. 


Mere sentimental patriotism is not sufficient to insure 
our political salvation, says Prof. Jesse Macy, of lowa 
college, in Midland Schools for May. An uninstructed, 
ignorant patriotism is about as likely to destroy a coun- 
try as to save it. Pupils should receive political educa- 
tion that educated men may control practical politics. 

The citizen, Prof. Macy bel eves, should know how the 
machinery of our government is run. At this point our 
schools are sadly deficient, he says: There is no system- 
atic and effective attempt to instruct our youth in the 
methods of political leadership. The educated man has 
a habit of treating practical politics with contempt and 
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the practical politician is accustomed to feel towards th 
educated man and those engaged in the work of educa- 
tion distrust mingled with contempt. 

One of the difficulties that presents a closer relation 
between school and practical politics is the opinion that 
partisanship should be kept out of the school. So it 
should be, but so also should partisanship in a bad sense 
be kept out of the city, country, state, and nation. 
There is much in the spirit and methods of practical 
politics that should not be introduced into the schools. 
The same reasoning has been applied to the pulpit. 
There is much of practical politics that should not go 
into the pulpit, but for this very reason the pulpit 
should go into politics to purify it. For a similar reason 
the school should go into politics. 

Public school youth should be made familiar with 
great political parties, their history, organization, their 
methods of operation and their principles and issues. 
The really worthy teacher: will be qualified to teach the 
essential facts of any party without arousing a partisan 
spirit among the pupils. If the subject is properly 
taught pupils will be “trained to habits of mutual 
respect for one another as members of opposing parties.” 
There is no more useful way of teaching facts of gov- 
ernment than by presenting the subject from this stand- 
point of party experience. 

BR 


Dread of the Kindergarten Child. 


There are kindergarten children and kindergarten 
children, to be sure! Old-fashioned people are coming 
to the conclusion from experiences of various kinds, 
however, that many kindergarten children are not all 
that they were taught in their own youth to expect little 
folks to be; they are forward, not easily controlled, non- 
observant of others’ rights, and obnoxious in various 
ways. That this is not a necessary result of kindergar- 
ten training is evident from the fact that the best kind 
of kindergarten child—may his tribe increase—is to be 
found, not so conspicuously perhaps, but still in very ap- 
preciable numbers. 

The great difficulty with certain kindergartens is sug- 
gested by a Boston correspondent to the New York 
Evening Post. The writer is herself a kindergartner, 
and her words are of special significance from that fact. 
She suggests that the mistake made by many kinder- 
gartners is in allowing too lax discipline. ‘Dread of 
the Kindergarten Child,” in the primary grades, is the 
result. 

In some schools where the kindergarten has been es- 
tablished as part of the system, she says, children who 
are promoted from the freedom of these elementary 
rooms to the primary grades are liable to be troublesome 
elements. Primary teachers are met with the vexing 
question of discipline at the very outset of their term. 
The freedom allowed children in the kindergarten finds 
no parallel in higher grades, and the little people who 
have been allowed to exercise their free-will under this 
play-teaching are often harmed. The influence of the 
kindergarten in the way of developing a tendency to 
turn everything into play often reaches to the higher 
grades. Habits acquired here are frequently never 
shaker off. Strict discipline, such as must be observed 
in higher grades, cannot be secured with little chil- 
dren, but a certain amount of discipline is absolutely ne- 
cessary if the child is to be properly prepared for his 
later school life. 

The writer expressed herself vigorously, “ Play times 
in the kindergarten,” she said, “‘may well be nearly with- 
out restraint, or with only so much as good manners de- 
mand, but when it comes to the gift lessors of the day, 
the teacher should insist upon the children’s attention.” 
In referring to the kindergarten visited she said that 
while the teacher was giving a lesson story, the children 
were part of them attentive but the others were laugh- 
ing and playing among themselves. This is one great 
fault of the kindergarten. Attention must be secured 
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in the instruction periods or the child is learning lessons 
in inattention and thoughtlessness, habits that will work 
him mischief for many years. Noise is not a sign of 
happiness. Children may be interested without compul- 
sion, and when they are really interested in the lesson- 
story, they are quiet and attentive. 

Classes in weaving, sewing, and manual exercises in a 
really good kindergarten do the work in perfect silence 
and they are happy and contented in what the little fin- 
gers are fashioning. The kindergarten teacher who 
thinks that discipline should not be aimed at in the kin- 
dergarten as in other grades, has a wrong idea of her 
profession. Attention should be cultivated here as in 
other grades. Unless the kindergarten produces some 
degree of discipline of thought it degenerates into the 
day-nursery. This is not what the kindergarten was 
originated for. 

Many kindergartners permit and encourage an excess 
of affection on the part of their charges. They kiss their 
children both at the opening and closing of school, a 
practice that is not only injurious to the health but is a 
moral injury as well. 

The statements made by the writer will meet with 
ready sympathy from the primary teacher. One teacher 
said she positively dreaded to have a kindergarten child 
come to her classes. Such children are in advance of 
those who have not received kindergarten training, but 
it is harder to control them, and the bad children are 
“simply dreadful.” They do not know what it is to be 
attentive, and whatever notion seizes them they usually 
follow. 

One primary teacher who had been giving free expres- 
sion to her ideas of the play-instruction in the kinder- 
garten told of her experience with a botany lesson. She 
had given each child a leaf and told him to tell what he 
saw in it. Instead of answering something relative to 
the veining he said he sawa boat. The leaf was not a 
leaf to him, it represented something that was the re- 
sult of his play-instruction in the kindergarten. Imagin- 
ing may be all right but it works sad havoc among chil- 
dren oftentimes. As this teacher observed, many children 
are really benefited by kindergarten instruction, but 
there is enough foolish work done to make a great deal 
of trouble for the grade teacher. 


“a 
Adenoids: Their Effect and Remedy. 


New York Education has a valuable contribution in its 
May number on “Adenoids: Their Effect and Their 
Remedy,” by Clement F. Theisen, M. D., Albany. By 
adenoids is meant an enlargement of the lymphoid tissue 
of the uppermost part of the pharynx or the space back 
of the nose. This enlargement occurs most frequently 
between the ages of three and fourteen. The disease 
markedly affects the powers of attention and the intelli- 
gence of the child. The uppermost part of the pharynx 
is one of the most important parts of the body, for, if 
there be growth in this space, breathing will be inter- 
fered with as well as ventilation of the middle ear. If 
the hearing tubes are closed serious results may follow. 
The adenoid tissue is susceptible to inflammation. This 
canses suppuration in the middle ear and destruction of 
the drum may eventually occur. One of the most 
common causes of deafness in children, then, is 
adenoids. 

Adenoid growths were first discovered in 1860. In 
1863, Wilhelm Meyer, a physician in Denmark, exam- 
ined children in a large number of schools and found in 
a great many cases where the hearing was affected by 
the growth of adenoids. Since the publication of these 
investigations the hearing of thousands of children has 
been saved by the discovery of the presence of adenoids 
and their prompt removal. 

Dr. Thiesen states that deafness and apparent inat- 
tention often go together, the one being the natural re- 
sult of the other. Much injustice is done children who 
are backward in school and apparentlv stupid when this 
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backwardness may be due to defective hearing or poor 
health caused by the presence of adenoid growths. 

The nose is the chief organ, in many respects, of 
respiration. The air which we breathe naturally passes 
thru the nose. Dust and other substances are removed 
from the air by this organ, and the air is moistened and 
warmed in the nasal chambers. Children with adenoid 
growths are largely breathers thru the mouth. Asa 
consequence the health becomes impaired. Sleep at 
night is not good, dust is carried to the lungs. Croup 
attacks are often the result of these growths. If the 
cause is not discovered the child loses weight, his appe- 
tite suffers, and he becomes nervous and irritable. The 
child’s inability to concentrate his attention on his work : 
is due to the small amount of oxygen that enters his 
lungs, on account of obstructions in his nasal passages, 

“Constant mouth breathing,” the writer states, “ gives 
children with adenoids a stupid expression, and there are 
often deep lines extending from either side of the nose 
to the mouth. Sometimes the first thing which denotes 
the presence of adenoids is the hard breathing of children 
at night. There is a disagreeable discharge of mucous 
from the nostrils. Another symptom is the pillow stained 
in the morning with mucous that has come from the 
mouth during the night. If the child has running ears 
or earache the attention of the parents may be called to 
diseases of the ear, but otherwise they consider him cross, 
inattentive or contrary, and resort to punishment. 

Of hundreds of children examined by Dr. Thiesen 
during the past six years fully forty per cent. had 
adenoids in the ear. These cause defective hearing. 
The expression is often used that children “speak thru 
the nose.” The truth is that they speak without the 
nose, because of the obstruction of their nasal passages 
by adenoids. 

Adenoids and enlarged tonsils often go together. 
Sometimes children with these enlargements stutter, 
before they are treated for their deficiency their nasal 
passages should be examined. When the enlargements 
are removed the child will be able to talk more easily. It 
is not wise to let the matter go without the attention of 
physicians, for permanent deafness and deficiency in in- 
telligence may result if the enlargements are well 
marked. 

Dr. Thiesen’s remedy in all cases where adenoids are 
causing inattention, poor appetite, sleeplessness, and a 
general debilitation of the system is operation. This 
operation is not more serious than cutting the end of 
the finger. It can be done in a very few minutes and is 
followed by prompt and beneficial results. Children de- 
velop quickly after such operations ; they become brighter 
and more alert, their hearing is improved, and a rapid 
advancement in school work follows. 


mC 


Word has been received at the Washington studio of 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, the sculptor that the French 
government has accepted his statue of Lafayette, the 
gift of 5,000,000 American school children. Mr. Bart- 
lett’s design was the successful one before the American 
jury. He was obliged to erect the statue in plaster on 
the statue on the site allotted to it in the court of the 
Louvre, where the French jury finally passed upon it. 


The State University of Iowa, at Des Moines, has a 
just pride in one of its women students, Miss Carolyn 
Jarvis, because she saved a young man from drowning, 
being a fine swimmer as well as oarswoman. She re- 
ceived a medal from the university for bravery, the first 
it has conferred. 


The United States weather bureau gives the percent- 
age of sunshine, or sun-lit hours, in various places: 
Phoenix, 84; Los Angeles, 76; Santa Fe, 75; San 
Diego, Cal., 73; San Francisco, Denver, and Key West, 
71; Jacksonville, Fla., 67; Baltimore, 66; Galveston 
and Cincinnati, 61 ; the other cities have less, Rochester, 
N. Y., the lowest, 41. 
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An Ideal School-House. 


Educators have long been looking for the ideal school- 
house. The writer who undertakes to tell us what it 
should be has a ponderous task, but Dr. Wm. H. Burn- 
ham, assistant professor of pedagogy in Clark university, 
has studied the conditions of so many school buildings 
that he is certainly well fitted to suggest what the ideal 
should be. He embodies the results of his investigations 
in an able discussion of the subject in the World’s Work 
for June. 

Dr. Burnham states at the outset that his purpose is 
to relate some facts in regard to the actual American 
school-house, and to describe briefly an ideal one. In 
1895 an investigation was begun by an expert committee, 
of the Boston schools. The reports showed that the 
sanitary conditions of the schools in that city were 
wretched. One member of the committee stated that if 
the laws were as strictly enforced with respect to 
school-houses as they are with respect to private houses 
and places of business there would be 20,000 children on 
the streets of Boston on account of closed schools. 

In their report they said: “Inside the buildings are 
constantly met conditions showing lack of expert knowl- 
elge and judgment in permitting certain things to be 
done in the way they are, and in continuing old methods 
that would not be allowed an instant in progressive 
private work.” 

Dr. Burnham mentions the report of a committee 
in the city of Buffalo which followed the example of 
Boston. Practically the same conditions prevailed in the 
latter city. Among the evils recorded were overcrowd- 
ing, using rooms that were not originally intended for 
school purposes, poor systems of ventilation, wraps hung 
in the school-rooms, poor light and defective plumbing. 
Other investigations in large cities in many portions of 
the country proved that neglect of school hygiene is not 
confined to any one section. 

Investigations into the sanitary conditions of rural 
schools show that the condition is still worse. Dr. 
Burnham adds, “It is an exception to find a rural school- 
house in satisfactory sanitary condition, and the atrocious 
sins against health in many of them would require a 
volume like Henry Barnard’s for adequate description. 

In addition to the evils listed above are noted the 
promiscuous use of the same drinking cup or towel, the 
wearing of wet clothing in the school-room, the abolition 
of recesses, the confining of pupils in the school-room 
for misdemeanors, poor lunches with cheap candy eaten 
between times. These evils apply to city and town 
schools as well as to the rural school. The feather 
duster is scored by a member of the Boston committee. 
The lady reported: “The feather duster is ubiquitous 
and it is the practice, sanctioned by the rules of the 
school committee, to stir up by its use in the morning 
the dust which has settled upon the desks, just in time 
to greet the pupils as they enter, and to fill their throats 
with the germs which cannot fail to be present under 
such conditions.” 

Dr. Burnham observes sententiously: “It is not 
strange that the percentage of disease is great.” 


The Ideal. 


After he has sketched the evils existing in our school- 
houses the writer presents an ideal school-house. Not 
that such can be found anywhere in the United States, 
but each condition has been worked out somewhere so 
that the writer can prove every statement by facts. 
Approximations to this ideal may be found in new high 
school buildings in several New England towns, and also 
in cities of the West. 

Mr. Burnham’s ideal school building is “situated on a 
slight elevation, the soil is natural, sandy, free from 
organic impurities, and well drained. No high buildings, 
dirty or ill-smelling industries are near it. There are 
large grounds containing a school garden, shade trees, 
playground, etc. The building is entirely of masonry 
ard steel construction, built of best glazed brick, and 
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practically fireproof. It is two stories high and built 
around a large quadrangle. At the grade level a granite 
damp course surrounds the building. The outside walls 
contain an air space, and the outside faces are coursed 
with hollow brick, making the walls impervious to moist- 
ure. All interior walls and partitions are of solid brick. 
The floors are framed entirely with steel girders and 
beams. Wide iron stairways, of easy ascent, connect 
the several floors.” 

A system of heating and ventilation is minutely de- 
scribed where two hundred and fifty feet of fresh air 
per pupil is introduced and distributed in the best pos- 
sible manner. This system is in successful operation in 
a Boston theater and is recommended as the most nearly 
perfect system known. In this ideal school-house there 
are in the basement store-rooms, play-rooms, gymnasium, 
shower baths, toilet-rooms, and ventilated lockers for 
each pupil. Sanitaries of the best modern style are 
provided. Arrangements for lighting are of the best. 
Provision is made for removal of dust before it enters 
the room. There is no sweeping or dry dusting. The 
hardwood floors are cleaned every night by a carpet 
brush dipped in a special oil preparation. This improves 
the floor and at the same time does away with that 
nuisance of the school-room, the duster. The furniture 
is wiped with a damp cloth. Chalk dust is reduced by 
the removal of dust from the troughs, and by the use of 
the best crayons. Free text-books are not used promis- 
cuously, slates and drinking cups are unknown. Drink- 
ing fountains with constant flow of water, wire matting 
at the doors, and occasional use of disinfectants all 
render the school-house described an ideal one. Electric 
lights, telephone, chemical fire extinguishers, special 
emergency rooms, are other features mentioned. 

Provision is made for children who have pronounced 
physical or mental defects by special rooms and special 
instructors. Half of the time is devoted to class teach- 
ing, and the other half to individual help. Outdoor re- 
cesses for free play are among the features that look to 
physical health. Special physicians for eyes, ears, etc., 
are employed and dentists examine the children’s 
teeth. 

Dr. Burnham observes that “As it takes the virtues 
of many men to make the ideal man, so it takes many 
schools to make the ideal school. But if we could bring 
together and combine in one all the good features found 
in many schools scattered thruout the country we should 
have one almost ideal in hygienic excellence.” 

In considering how this ideal school may become a real- 
ity in our towns and cities and even in the country districts, 
Dr. Burnham advises that in every city and town a com- 
mission of competent persons should ascertain and report 
the actual sanitary condition of all the schools. Parents 
should be made to feel a personal responsibility. There 
should be regular and competent health inspection in 
schools. This inspection should not stop with the 
children but should be extended to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school-house and surroundings. A knowledge 
of school hygiene should be required of teachers and 
superintendents, and these instructors should also be 
trained in matters essential to the health of the children. 
In summing up his articls Dr. Burnham mentions four 
general facts that teachers and all school officials should 
realize : 

“(1) That sitting still in a school-room is unhy- 
gienic for children under the best conditions, that nor- 
mally they should be active and out of doors. 

**(2) That one-third of the school children are chron- 
ically ill or physically defective. 

“(3) That the individual differences in ability to work, 
to resist fatigue, and the like are so great that some 
children are always in danger of overstrain from what 
seems a reasonable amount of work. 

“*(4) That many things may be injurious to a child in 
the period of growth and development that are harmless 
enough to an adult.” 
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President Hyde’s Advice. 


Dr. William De Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin col- 
lege, is one of the great leaders among university men. 
His remarkable address on academic freedom, which in 
abstract appears in this number, deals with an important 
timely topic in a straightforward and circumspectly ju- 
dicious manner. Many newspapers have printed garbled 
reports and thereby succeeded in slipping in sensational 
remarks that never came from the speaker's lips. His 
conclusions are well worth thoughtful reading. 

In this connection THE SCHOOL JOURNAL calls atten- 
tion also to one of the precepts Dr. Hyde gave the Har- 
vard senior class in his baccalaureate sermon. “Take 
nothing,” he said, “you do not pay for at its full price. 
Incur no debts, take no rebates or discounts, or favors 
or passes gained thru influence or political pull.” Here 
is a point for those who would like to have teaching re- 
garded as a profession. The opinion is abroad, and not 
wholly without justice, that teachers as a class want 
things for nothing. When a new book is published 
there are at once hundreds of applications for free copies 
“‘for examination;” surprise is expressed when bills are 
received for periodicals, etc. 

The current number of an educational journal prints, 
with evident approval, a letter from a teacher who tells 
how by hiring out as a hotel waitress during the summer 
vacation she saved, in ten weeks, $100 besides all ex- 
penses. Of this money, sixty dollars was received in 
tips. It does seem a pity that the world is told 
these things, and thus the impression is given that a 
large number of teachers do not hesitate to join the pour 
boire brigade. 

President Hyde’s precept suggests that the world re- 
fuses respect to those who try to get something for less 
than its full price. 























ee 
Self-Sacrifice. 


The Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Grace church, New York 
city, recently made the statement that “Sacrifice is be- 
coming recognized as the aim of human life.” A state- 
ment by so eminent an authority must be respected. It 
has been thought no strange thing that a young man 
should be willing to receive a smaller salary as a clergy- 
man than he could get in some other occupation because 
the element of sacrifice was considered. The offering 
of a large amount of money by Mr. Carnegie for libra- 
ries has aroused the attention of the public to this ele- 
ment in life. 

That in the universe there is a movement on foot, as 
we may say, no one can deny. The newer and nobler 
attention given to the laboring classes is penetrating 
deeper each year. The moral universe is in motion. 

The public schools are to be far more than a means of 
diffusing a knowledge of reading and figures. This has 
long been felt. There is need of organized effort by the 
public to reach the ends the public feel are desirable 
and this is the newer ground to which the public school 
has advanced. It must ‘make as its main end the form- 
ation of a determination to live and act ethically. 

The school must not only nourish the idea of self- 
sacrifice by the life and acts of the teacher, but by the 
organization itself and its general movenents. We op- 
pose the narrow conceptions that correct repetition of 
tables is the main thing. The school must enter 
the arena as an evolutionary influence. The daily ques 
tion must be, “What can be done not for self alone but 
for others?” 

Many steps have been taken already ; the abolition in 
many places of corporal punishment, the proper or better 
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use of the marking system, the better lighting and ven- 
tilation, the employment of pictures, the enlargement of 
the courses of study, and especially the effort to include 
all children, even the very poorest, in the blessings of 
enlightenment. We can measure the change by the 
changed tone of the school-room. Self is passing out 
of sight to an extent not deemed possible once. 

But much more can be done. Let the teacher who 
has a small salary assure himself that he is doing a 
beneficent work and offer his sacrifice cheerfully. He 
cannot be paid for his work in money if he performs it 
because of the good he is doing. Let him constantly 
make good his aim in his school-room ; let him feel that 
his real compensation is in the good he has brought to 
others. Let this be the inspiring motive in both teach- 
er and pupil, and the better days will assuredly appear. 


We 
The Larger Object. 


The teacher must go beyond the study of an individ- 
ual ; his temptation is to consider whether this Master 
John Smith before him knows how to perform certain 
problems in arithmetic, can write neatly, can spell prop- 
erly, knows the names of the main countries of the 
globe, etc. But this is not education ; he must consid- 
er this pupil as a member of society ; he must labor to 
fit him to enter on a higher plane of thought and of life 
than his father or mother occupied. 

The coast of Norway and Sweden is steadily rising ; 
so is the thought and life of mankind. The teacher 
should be a force carrying them upward. Those who 
merely cram knowledge into their pupils’ memories will 
continue to be with us some time longer until their 
places can be filled with trained teachers ; they remind 
one of the housekeeper at work on putting up preserves 
in Mason jars. The number of such teachers is steadily 
diminishing. People can no longer afford to support them 
at public expense. The teacher who has not yet entered 
upon a serious study of education had better begin at it 
soon. He must at least try to get a right view of his 
office and pass from the stage of lesson hearing to the 
desire to lift his pupil into higher regions of thought. 
Let him get out of his narrow treadmill and lead his 
pupil to the living waters. 

GSP 


The Making of Character. 


Certainly the aim of a young person should be the 
formation of character, and the aim of the adult the 
maintaining of it. The need of youth is character, and 
so it is demanded of the school that it make this its aim. 
Now it is easy to carry on a school and have it produce 
only scholarship ; that is one of the easiest things raised 
(to speak like a farmer). Any teacher can accomplish 
something creditable in this direction, for it only needs 
constantly dinging in the child’s ears that “‘ three times 
four are twelve,” and he acquires the fact. 

Here we strike one of the reasons why so many teach- 
ers despise teaching ; they make the occupation the im- 
pressing of so many facts—that and nothing more. If 
teaching is only this it is a small kind of business. But 
there have been and are great men who have been teach- 
ers ; and they were and are great as teachers. Now it 
is an easy business to go to school and learn lessons, 
this is true from the primary school and including the 
college. As Prof. Woodberry lately said, “The college 
man over- estimates the value of book knowledge.” 

To live the life of a student is easy ; it is to follow the 
natural inclination. 

Here we see one of the reasons why athletics found 
so much favor. There must bein them self-denial, a 
putting forth of serious effort, close attention to small 
matters, anda shaking off of the tendency to physical ease 
and laziness. We are not writing this to encourage 
athletics, but to point out that the school room lacking 
the nfvewee that make astudent exert himself in base- 
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ball lacks essential features. The school-room where the 
teacher is merely a reciting post is really despicable ; for 
the youth can be a youth but once. 

it is plain to all of us who have had good teachers 
that they aimed at something beyond the lessons. Char- 
acter is the fixed determination to be governed by ethi- 
cal rules. To labor for a good lesson, to make extraor- 
dinary efforts to do all things well, with exactness and 
precision, to surpass yesterday, to do something daily 
for the public good, to penetrate into the obscure and 
make it plain—these are among the things that should 
be set before the pupil as things to be done; the aim of 
the teacher must be beyond the text-book. , 

a. 

Next week THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will publish its 
Annual Summer number which will contain nearly one 
hundred pages. Several features of unusual importance 
have been planned for this issue. If there should be 
any delay in the distribution of the number subscribers 
will kindly forbear. 


It seems that the University of Glasgow, Scotland, 
proposes to confer the degree of LL.D. on Andrew 
Carnegie as a recognition of his gift of money to educa- 
_ tional institutes. It would not surprise us to hear that 
he declines this honor. To men who give time and 
thought to understanding of the laws of the universe 
such a recognition would be appropriate; but a man like 
Mr. Carnegie would prefer to be let alone. 


Pres. Albert R. Taylor leaves the Kansas state normal 
school at Emporia, said to be the largest normal institu- 
tion in the world, to take the presidency of the new mil- 
lion dollar James Millikin university at Decatur, Ill. 
Religious motives are said to have influenced President 
Taylor in his decision. The new university is under 
the auspices of the sect of Cumberland Presbyterians, 
of whom Dr. Taylor is perhaps the best known represen- 
tative in the world. The entire influence of the church 
was brought to bear upon him, to see that it was his 
duty to take charge of the university of his own faith. 

Vice-Pres. J. N. Wilkinson, of the normal faculty, will 
probably succeed President Taylor in the presidency. 
He is thorcly conversant with the work of the institution 
and has an excellent reputation among educators. He 
is a graduate of the normal university of Illinois, and 
has been at Emporia since 1881. 


Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, whose splendid work as 
supervisor of the public schools of Newark, N. J., THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has several times had occasion to refer 
to, has been invited to a similar position at Rochester, 
N. Y., thus following Supt. C. B. Gilbert. Rochester 
is not doing things by halves. The board of education 
and its supporters realize the needs of the schools and 
are bound to secure for the children of the city the ben- 
efits that ought to be theirs. 


President Harper, of the University of Chicago, is one 
of the most ardent expansionists in the United States. 
He announced that his university is about to establish a 
series of affiliated preparatory schools in European cen- 
ters, at which the children of American parents travel- 
ing or living abroad can be properly prepared for any 
American college or technical school. Kenwood insti- 
tute, one of the Chicago schools contributing to the 
university, will take the initiative and will establish the 
first branch school in Paris. A little later schools will 
be started in Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and St. Petersburg. 

The scheme promises well, tho the headmaster of St. 
Paul’s school, London, a very famous school and one at 
which many American boys have been entered, is re- 
ported as saying that the Americans who travel or who 
send their children abroad for education will always pre- 
fer to send them to schools like his, at which they can 
be brought into association with the sons of lords and 
earls. He does not, therefore, augur much success for 
the Harper experiment. 

There is something in that view, too. 
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The American Woman. 


And now America is indebted to Dr. Muensterberg for 
a most thought-provoking discussion of that topic on 
which so much has _been talked and so little of worth 
really said, “The American Woman.” His is the most 
important article that has appeared this month and ought 
to be of especial interest to teachers and students of 
education generally. It will probably provoke livelier 
argument than most of the others put together, with the 
possible exception of Dr. Hyde’s address on “ Academic 
Freedom.” Dr. Muensterberg has been with us for some 
years. He has entered into real American life and thus 
is able to speak from genuine acquaintance, not simply 
from observation. His conclusions appear in the Jnter- 
national Monthly for June. They are certainly “ profit- 
able unto many things.” 

Omitting the writer’s delightful introduction and 
plunging into the midst of his discussion, Dr. Muenster- 
berg makes the astonishing suggestion—astonishing to 
the average American woman at least—that it is no less 
important for America to be influenced by the German 
ideals of a woman’s life than for Germany to learn from 
America! The Germany of to-day, he says, is not that 
of twenty years ago. The industrial development of the 
country has left no sphere of German life untouched. 
The efforts of this new Germany in the interests of 
woman have taken four forms. The first movement is a 
tendency to soften the hardships of the female wage- 
earner ; the second seeks to raise the character of the 
general education of girls in the higher classes ; the 
third endeavors to open new sources of income to the 
better educated women of narrow circumstances, and 
the fourth aims to clear the way for women of special 
talent, that they may live out their genius for the good 
of humanity. 


Foundation Principles. 


These tendencies, Dr. Muensterberg continues, have 
a single background of principles. One of these is that 
it must remain the central function of the woman to be 
wife and mother. The other is that public life and cul- 
ture, including politics, public morality, science, art, 
higher education, industry, commerce, law, literature, 
the newspaper, and the church, are produced, formed, 
and stamped by men. Every tendency that strikes 
against these two principles of German conviction has 
been paralyzed by the spirit of the country. All efforts 
towards the solution of the woman question in Ger- 
many strengthen and reinforce the family idea, 

There cannot be the slightest doubt, in the writer’s 
opinion, that all that tends to uplift the lot of the work- 
ing woman protects the home in protecting the individ- 
ual girl, wife, or mother. The central endeavor is to 
give her time for the househo'd cares and for her func- 
tions as a member of the family. The higher education, 
on the other hand, is almost wholly in Germany of a 
character to make the young women better fitted for 
marriage. Since in the better classes the education of 
the woman was for a long time so much inferior to that 
of the man that it seriously interfered with deep intel- 
lectual comradeship in married life, the successful 
efforts to raise the standard of female education have 
given new attractiveness to marriage life and have made 
the girl more marriageable. Again, the increased 
opportunities for German women to make their own 
living make not at all against the establishment of the 
home. These opportunities lift from many homes the 
burden of misery, but under the existing conditions of 
public opinion, there is no fear that they will ever have 
any chance as substitutes for marriage. They remain, 
for the large masses, only a question of second choice, 
merely for those who have no chance to marry, or who 
are afraid they will not marry, or who hope that it. will 
somehow help them to marry. 

The movements in the interest of women in America 
have exactly the opposite tendency. Serious forces are 
at work to undermine the home. To use Dr. Muenster- 
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berg’s own words: I will not warm up to the argument 
so often repeated in Europe, that the higher learning 
makes a girl awkward and ill-mannered, and that the 
man will never be drawn to such a bluestocking. I take 
for granted that no American girl loses in attractiveness 
in passing thru acollege. The woman has not become 
less attractive as regards marriage, but has not marriage 
become less attractive to the woman? And long before 
the freshman year did not the outer influences begin to 
impel in that direction? Does it not begin in every 
country school where the girls sit on the same bench 
with the boys, and discover, a long, long time too early, 
how stupid those boys are? Co-education, on the whole 
unknown in Germany, has many desirable featurea; it 
strengthens the girls, refines the boys, it creates a com- 
radeship between the two sexes which decreases sexual 
tension in the years of development; but these factors 
make, at the same time, for an indifference toward the 
other sex, toward a disillusionism, which must show in 
theend. The average German girl thinks, I am sorry to 
say, that she will marry any man who will not make her 
happy; the ideal German girl thinks that she will marry 
only the man who will certainly make ‘her happy. The 
ideal American girl thinks that she can marry only the 
the man without whom she will be unhappy; and the 
average American girl approaches this standpoint with 
alarming rapidity. 

Co-education means only egality. Theso-called higher 
education for girls means under the present conditions 
of American life, not the equality, but the superiority 
of women. In Germany, even the best educated woman 
—with the exception of the rare and ambitious scholars 
—feels her education inferior to that of the young 
man of her station, and thusinferior to the mental train- 
ing of her probable husband. The foundations of his 
knowledge lie deeper, and the whole structure is built in 
a more systematic way. This is hardly so in America; 
the lawyer, the physician, the teacher, obtain excellent 
preparation for the profession, but in a lower degree his 
studies continue his general culture and education. And 
as for the business man who may have gone thru college 
with a general education in view, how much of his cul- 
ture can be kept alive? Commerce and industry, finance 
and politics absorb him, and the college time becomes a 
dream—while the college girl remains in that atmos- 
phere of mental interests and inspiration, where the 
power she has gained remains fresh thru contact with 
books. When the time for marriage approaches she is 
his superior in intellectual refinement and spiritual 
standards. As the girl instinctively feels that it’is tor- 
ture to be the wife of a man whom she does not respect, 
she hesitates, and waits and shrinks before the thought 
of entering upon a union that has so few charms. 


What the Girl Loses by Marriage. 


The college studies do not merely widen the horizon ; 
they give to many astudent a concrete scholarly inter- 
est, and this is still truer of professional training. The 
woman who studies medicine or natural science, music 
or painting, can we confront her with the suggestion, 
which would be an insult to the man, that her work is so 
superficial that she will not care for its continuation 
after she undertakes the duties of a married woman? 
Or ought we to imply that she is so conceited as to be- 
lieve that she is able to combine the professional duties 
of the man with the not less complex duties of the 
woman? No one can blame her, however much she may 
love her own home, for loving still more the fascinating 
work for which she has been trained. ; 

The American girl lives amid social enjoyments, cul- 
tured interests, flirtations, and refinements—what has 
she to hope from the change which marriage brings? 
The foreigner, who sees with amazement the social lib- 
erty of the young girl, is hardly surprised that the Amer- 
ican girl almost hides the fact when she becomes en- 
gaged. She has to give up “many fine things”; a 
period almost of resignation has to begin. She not only 
has no new powers to expect—she has in marriage a 
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positive function before her, which she, unlike her Euro- 
pean sister, considers rather a burden: the care of: the 
household. The atmosphere here is filled with the 
theory that housework is somewhat commonplace, a ne- 
cessary evil to be reduced to the minimum. The board- 
ing-house life of married people, so common in America, 
is not only unknown but unconceivable in Germany, 
The German girl anticipates from marriage the posses- 
sion of a household after her own domestic tastes. Her 
whole home education is a preparation for this, and it is 
certain that the German way develops an instinctive in- 
clination toward the home life. 

Germany, with its condensed population, is not able 
to do without the help of female muscle in running the 
economic machine; America does not really need this. 
Man’s labor can support the households of this country, 
and, economically the country would be better off if 
female labor were almost entirely suppressed, since it 
lowers the wages of the men, and wastes domestic ener- 
gies which in a more intensified effort would save the 
more. It is disinclination to domestic cares which has 
created the present situation, with the effect of pushing 
the woman from the hearth to the mill, the office, and 
the class-room. 

Other than mental factors need to be taken into ac- 
count. The foreigner cannot see American girls without | 
the feeling that there is something unhealthy in their 
make-up, a pathological tension not desirable for the 
woman who is preparing herself to be the mother of 
healthy children. The vital statistics tell the story. 
The census of 1890 showed that there were born in 
Prussia 36.6 per thousand of the population, in Massa- 
chusetts 21.5 including all of foreign birth. 


Difference in Public Life. 


The second great difference between Germany and 
America, as seen by Dr. Muensterberg, lies in the fact 
that in the older country the whole public life bears the 
stamp of man. By public life the writer does not mean 
politics. In America politics so directly penetrates man’s 
whole welfare that there is no danger of his letting it pass 
into the hands of the women. What is referred to is 
rather public expression of the ideal energies, the striv- 
ing for truth, and beauty, morality and religion, as em- 
bodied in the public consciousmess. In Germany no one 
of these functions of public life is without the support 
and influence of active women, but the bulk of the work 
is done by men. Here the women are the real support- 
ers of ideal endeavors ; the whole system tends to push 
the men out and the women in. Can we deny that there 
are about eighty-five per cent. of women among those 
who attend public lectures and concerts, who look after 
public charities and the work of the churches? Asa 
matter of course, the patron determines the direction 
which the development will take. The result is an effem- 
ination of the higher culture, which is antagonistic to 
the development of a really representative national 
civilization. 

How differently the woman’s mind works from that of 
man we see by turning our eyes toward the half-edu- 
cated multitude. Here we are confronted with the 
woman who antagonizes serious medicine thru her belief 
in patent medicines and quackery; the woman who 
injures the progress of thought by running after every 
new fad and fashion introduced with a catchy phrase. 
Th2 half-educated man is more inclined to show an 
instinctive respect for trained thought and to abstain from 
opinions where he is ignorant. But the half-educated 
woman cannot discriminate between the superficial and 
the profound; she effuses, like a bit of gossip, her views 
on Greek art or on Darwinism, between two spoonfuls of 
ice-cream. 

That such effeminization makes progress may be seen 
from the teaching profession. The disappearance of 


men from the class-room is distinctly alarming. The 
primary school is monopolized by women teachers, and 
in the high school they have an overwhelming majority. 
Since the woman does not have to support the family 
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she can work for a small salary and thus, as in the mills, 
the men tend toward the places for which women are 
not strong enough. Even granting that woman’s work 
is just as good as man’s work, can it be without danger 
that the male youth of this country, up to the eigh- 
teenth year, are educated by unmarried women i‘ 
Where will this end? Must we not expect that in the 
sane way in which the last thirty years have handed the 
teacher's profession over to women, the next thirty will 
put the ministry, the medical calling, and the bar into 
her control? 

No one can suggest that woman’s education in this 
country ought to take any steps backward; only one 
practical change must come in response to the urgent 
needs of the period: The American man must raise his 
level of general culture. In short the woman’s question 
is the man’s question. Reform the man and the difficul- 
ties will disappear. 

Sa 


School Facilities in Philadelphia. 


The action of John Wanamaker, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
in offering the sum of $2,500,000 to the city in return 
for certain street railway franchises voted away by 
councils, almost without recompense, to a syndicate and 
approved by the signature of Mayor Ashbridge, deserves 
some commemoration in an educational paper, not merely 
as an example of public spirit but as directly pertinent 
to the welfare of Philadelphia schools. All thru the 
past school year the schools of the City of Brotherly 
Love have been suffering for want of adequate appropri- 
ations. The night schools were left unprovided for at 
the beginning of the year, and a special appropriation 
had to be made to keep them going. The two special 
schools for defective children, the good work of which 
has become famous thruout the United States, would 
have been closed June 1 had not the teachers with loyal 
devotion come forward and volunteered to teach without 
pay. All thru the Philadelphia system are evidences of 
the disposition of councils to be very chary with the 
people’s money when the schools are concerned. Phila- 
delphia, with a population of 1,293,697 spends on its 
schools $1,092,855. Boston, with 560,892 spends nearly 
as much —$3,503, 123. 

Now it is possible that Philadelphia gets a better re- 
turn for its money than Boston. Yet the fact remains 
that its schools have not enough to live on properly. 
Mr. Wanamaker’s offer would have put a great deal of 
money into the city treasury—money that might have 
been applied to the good of the schools. 

There is a disposition to regard the proposed loan of 
$2,000,000 for new school-houses as an ample concession 
to educational interests, yet as a matter of fact Phila- 
delphia will still be far behind the game even after the 
loan has become available. The city has never made 
sufficiently ample provision for the growing population 
of school children. This can be shown by statistics of the 
present year. There were last September 325 schools, of 
which 246 are the property of the city, while seventy- 
nine are rented. There were accommodated in these 
structures 187,833 children. These were by no means 
all properly accommodated. Some 3,435 were com- 
pelled to study in double classes and 2,275 on half time. 
Thus 6,208 children were brought together into class 
rooms which were intended to accommodate 3,104. 
Beyond all this, 9,715 children who were applicants for 
admission to the public schools were refused admission 
on the ground of no room. In all 12,819 children may 
fairly be said not to have been provided for. 

Yet in the face of such conditions Mayor Ashbridge 
can sign away what was practically a gift to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

GS 


In the whole country there are 65,000 paid firemen ; 
volunteers, 150,000 ; in New York city 6,100 paid men. 
So that there are more firemen in the country than 
soldiers in our national army. 
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Letters, 


A Want of Seriousness. 


The discussions of spelling reform in recent numbers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, by Principal Morse and Editor 
Vaile, of Chicago, Dr. E. E. White, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
and othe’s have recalled to me the Chicago meeting of 
the Depurtment of Superintendence. I recall very vividly 
certain things I there observed and as I feel as I did at 
the time that they ought to be criticised I ask you to 
print this letter, tho it ought, perhaps, to have been 
written sooner. However, better late than never. 

When I journeyed several hundred miles to attend the 
convention it was with the expectation of finding the im- 
portant questions of the day treated with seriousness. 
But I found that quite a number felt that they had 
come to a social merry-making as it were. The discus- 
sions of the spelling reform question was regarded as a 
huge joke by some, and several of those who participated 
in it were exceedingly flippant. Is it not a part of our 
business to render the acquirement of the mechanics of 
learning as easy as possible? And is it not a constant 
complaint that the spelling of words is the hard thing? 
And yet there are educators who seem to regard serious 
effort in the direction of spelling reform as something to 
be laughed at. 

In the lobbies I found there was a still more flippant 
note. Parker, Hall, Kennedy, and others were laughed 
at—in fact, it was insinuated that they were humbugs ! 
The majority were evidently old fogies; but of this I 
would not complain. Even an old fogy should respect 
the character of a reformer. I see now that those who 
advocate manual training are treated with respect ; butit 
was not always thus. 

Possibly I may not be understood. I would have the 
meeting a dignified oné and all the discussions carried 
forward with dignity. It [seemed to me, too, that there 
were many there who had axes to grind—but of this I 
do not care to speak. Possibly the serious-minded ones 
stayed at home. I have attended two of these meetings 
and can say I think there is a yearly improvement. 
Kindly permit the above criticism to appear. G. 


PR 
The Spelling Reform. 


One who was present at the Superintendents’ Meeting 
in Chicago could not but wonder at the state of mind in 
which he found a very respectable number reposed. I 
had long known the teacher to be a Conservative ; I now 
saw he was a case-hardened one. He had been taught 
to spell in a certain way and that way he would have all 
others employ. Several years ago a number of clergy- 
men met and were discussing some matter when one 
arose and interrupting the speaker said, “‘ Before we go 
any further let us understand that we are to have no 
‘new light’ doctrine ; therecan be no ‘newlight’; if any 
one proposes it [ shall call for his expulsion.” 

There is avery respectable class of men meeting at 
conventions who get together and laugh when any new 
methods, plans, or suggestions are fmade. I have at- 
tended many conventions and often when sitting on the 
stage I could see the} broad grins on the faces of lis- 
teners when a speaker proposed a new method of doing 
anything at school. The smiling friends say, “Why, we 
have heard of this for the past twenty-five years ; now 
does it not take just as long as when we were boys to 
learn arithmetic?” Hoe comfortable these people must 
feel to be so satisfied with themselves. So far as they 
are concerned there are no better methods than those 
employed when they were boys, and there never will be. 

Now as to the force of this logic as regards spelling. 
It is surprising to me how many words have been re- 
formed since I went to school in my childhood days. 
Savior was once spelled Saviour ; and a serious quarrel 
arose in a New England town because a young man 
spelled it without the “u;” he was denounced as 
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irreverent, and was only saved from ignominious expul- 
sion by a letter from a professor in Yale college, who in- 
formed the school committee that the new spelling was 
generally accepted. The teacher of the school was es- 
pecially enraged against him. 

Honor, rumor, and many words of this style of ending 
are reformed words; reformed against the wishes of 
teachers. Program I never now see spelled with the ex- 
tra tailpiece of me that I have put on a thousand times. 
So with catalog, monolog, etc. Of course there has been 
much kicking all the time and people saying that the 
world would come to an end if a single letter were left out ; 
but that the tendency to simplify spelling has set in no onecan 
oe: It is the correct thing to kick, but it will do no 
good. 

I think the proper plan is to select a few words and 
reform only these and not go too fast. Now it will do me 
no good; I ama good speller and have the old spelling 
at my fingers’ end, and it is easier to spell “ though” in 
that way with six Jetters, than “tho” with only three. 
But when I think of the fifteen millions of children, and 
that half of the first four years they spend in school is 
given to spelling and one quarter of the next four is 
similarly employed, I cannot but ask, “Is there not an 
easier way?” 

Nor do I think that I am a “crank” because I feel for 
these and the millions yet unborn who will have to learn 
to spell. There are other things to be learned in school 
beside spelling. I have seen several of Washington’s 
letters and all of them contained misspelled words. 
He knew something besides the correct form of words. 
Spelling is important, but not all-important. It is our 
duty to try to make the spelling easier if we can. 

I cannot say I wholly agreed with Mr. Vaile, but I 
have confidence that he is on the right track. I never 
counted on him as being areformer. I could not at all 
sympathize with Mr. MacDonald’s speech. It is the duty 
of the superintendents to do all they can to simplify 
spelling. MARTIN TOWNSEND. 
Detroit. 

a 


Needs of Rural Schools. 


A teacher of large experience lately said, “ The hardest 
place to teachis not in the city schools but in the country 
schools.” This will, I think, be generally conceded to be 
true. (1) There are many classes; often the teacher 
has a class in algebra or rhetoric and one in the first 
reader. This necessitates good scholarship as well as 
good teaching ability. (2) In the country the teacher 
must possess leadership ; he is a part of the community ; 
they look to him for ideas. He has to take part in the 
meetings and social matters. This demands mental 
strength and wide horizon. 

Now itis a curious thing that the people of the country 
will allow almost anybody to teach in their schools in 
spite of the above fact. Instead of seeking a man who 
can lead them intellectually they take up with a young, 
green, inexperienced, uneducated person, often one who 
has worked on a farm up to that time, and whose only 
qualification is a meager knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. He operates as a damper instead of a 
stimulant to the intellects of the children. 

It is well to consider the motives that prompt most 
of those who thus engage in teaching; it is (1) either 
to gain a little experience with the world, (2) to earn a 
little money. Neither of these is a sufficient reason ; 
and when such motives are in operation the results 
cannot be either extensive or of high character. 

Of course it will he at once suggested that the small 
pay can only attract men of small attainments and little 
experience. This is an objection of weight and must in 
some way be overcome. Ifa person inquires concerning 
the rural clergy he will find men living on salaries almost 
as small as the rural teachers, and yet whoare possessed 
of intellectual ability far beyond them. In one case known 
a preacher has $60 salary and a house ; he draws his con- 
gregation from at least four districts that pay $40 salary 
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to the teachers. Now two persons could teach those 
four schools one receiving $100 and the other $60; but 
the pupils would need to be brought together in wagons. 

But would this plan really give us men and women 
such as is needed in the rural schools? Ifearnot. The 
choice of and the supervision of the teacher is a very 
loose jointed affair at present. Jt seems that an educa- 
tional association is needed in every county, one com- 
posed of the parents and which shall know what teaching 
ought to be given in the schools, and whether it is given, 

I should be glad to see this matter discussed in your 
columns. The first thing proposed is centralization ; but 
that will not cure the defect of a want of interest by the 
people. The school commissioner or county superintendent 
should bea man who can stir up an educational interest. 
I should favor the dividing the state into normal school 
districts ; say three to five counties in a district ; put the 
normal school at the head of the work ; let that hold a 
summer educational school; get all of the teachers 
started towards the goal of a diploma and keep them 
going ; form educational associations in every county ; 
consolidate or unite districts; and finally employ a 
higher class of men and women as teachers. 

REUBEN WALWORTH. 


ag 


Why not “ Mister” ? 


Can we not, some of us, join together in demanding 
of the public that we be recognized by the simple title of 
Mr.? Since I accepted the principalship two years ago, 
of the high school in a New Jersey village I have been 
continuously called Professor until the matter has got on 
my nerves. I am not a professor. I hold no professor- 
ship. My good friend who teaches dancing classes at 
the Odd Fellows Lyceum in this town appears to delight 
in the appellation of Prof. Lightfoot; but my tastes are 
different. I object to wearing, when I am away from 
school, the badge of my occupation. I fail to see why 
any man should be so subjected except the M.D.; and 
he only because in case of sudden emergency the fact 
that a man has frequently been called Doctor may help 
people to call him quickly. I know it is a fact that 
many of the real professors, men who hold chairs in 
institutions of the higher education, writhe under the 
appellation. Plain democratic Mr. is good enough for 
them; and so it should be for all of us. This parading 
of titles and degrees is thoroly un-American; unless 
indeed those hostile critics are correct who say that we 
Americans are all the more fond of what titles we have 
because we own no dukes and earls except such as a few 
wealthy citizens of New York and Cincinnati are able to 
buy. At any rateI am resolved that, beginning next 
September, I shall make myself especially disagreeable 
to every man and woman in this town who salutes me as 
Professor. (Mr.) ISAAC HILTON. 

New Jersey. 


Se 


The English parliament has authorized Belgium to 
annex the Congo Free State any time within the next 
ten years ; this is in accordance with the decision of the 
Berlin congress. The Congo isan absolute monarchy; the 
population is twenty millions, peaceful and commercial 
people ; there is a railroad between Matadi and Stanley 
Pool that pays expenses; on the Upper Congo there are 
100 steamers; steamers have been launched on Jakes 
Tanganyika and Moero. 


The Igorottes live in Northern Luzon ; they closely 
resemble the Indians ; the women do all the work ; they 
are very superstitious. When they have pain in any part © 
of the body they tattoo it with stars to drive the little 
devils out. They eat dogs. They all, men, women, and 
children, smoke green tobacco. The women make the 
bones of snakes into necklaces and wear them. When a 
death occurs they hold a feast and indulge in wild 
dances, singing and shouting. 
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Gducational Outlook. 


Porto Rican Children to be Sent Here. 


SAN JUAN, PoRTO R1co.—The government will send twenty- 
five of the brightest children of the island to the United States 
to be educated. They are to be selected by competitive exam- 
ination. They must be between the ages of 13 and 21 and 
their parents must consent in writing to let them go. 
Petitions to take part in the examination are now being re- 
ceived in the towns of Aibonito, Aguadilla, Mayaguez, Ponce, 
Guayma, Humacao, and San Juan, where the examinations are 
to be held in the first week of July. 


Publications of the New York Regents. 


The following books and pamphlets have recently been 
issued by the regents of New York state: 

Regents’ Report, 1900, $.75. 

Régents’ bulletin 53: ‘‘ Proceedings of the Association of Col- 





leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, | 


1900, .25- 
College department report, 1900. .75. 
High school department report, 1899. .75 
J ite sy bulletin. 12; ‘Proceedings Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals,” 2. 25. 
High school department bulletin 13: ‘‘ Proceedings Science 
Teachers’ Association,” 1900. .35. 
Extension department report, 1898. .75. 
Home education bulletin 37: Study clubs report. 1900. .15. 
sb ot . 8: Public libraries report. 1900. .25. 
Legislation bulletin 14: Taxation of corporations in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. .25. 
Bibliography 25 : China and the Far East. .20. 
Museum bulletin 43: Clam and scallop industries. 


we 
Philadelphia Items. 


For Better Distribution of Scholarships. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A resolution has been adopted by the 
committee on scholarships of the board of education directing 
Sec. Hammond to communicate with a number of universities 
and colleges to ascertain whether they are willing to furnish 
the city with scholarships of $100 or less a year, to award to 

raduates of the Philadelphia high schools. The matter has 

4 advocated by Principal Rorer, of the high school for 

irls, 

r Graduates of the Central high school attend various col- 
leges. These graduates are natives of the city, but they find 
in other colleges advantages that will better fit them for their 
professions than would the training they gain at home. The 


.10, 


ys of the committee is to make the free scholarships avail- — 


able in as many of the universities as practicable, so that those 
to whom they are awarded may select such university or col- 
lege - may offer them the special course of study they seem 
to need. 

These scholarships are paid out of an appropriation of $10,- 
ooo made annually by councils for the purpose. The board 
has restricted these scholarships heretofore; the purpose now 
is to broaden the list so pupils may have their scholarships 
available in other institutions than those which have been 
recognized. 


Southern Education Discussed. 

The conference on the commercial advancement of the 
the South, which was held in Horticultural hall, Philadelphia, 
June 12-14, brought out a great deal of discussion of Southern 
education. Among the speakers were Hon. Hoke Smith, 
secretary of the interior under Mr. Cleveland and now presi- 
dent of the board of education of Atlanta. Mr. Smith asserted 
that the race problem is no longer a menace to the South since 
it is being rapidly solved by men like Booker T. Washington. 
Denying that his chief wish was for financial advancement 
only, Mr. Smith concluded with the words: “I wish the South 
to grow financially, that schools, colleges and churches may be 
opened to every child, that the great mass of people may be 
strengthened and blessed.” 

Another address of distinctly educational character was 
made by Robert C. Ogden, Esq.; president of the Southern 
educational conference. 


Commercial High School Diplomas. 

That commercial educztion is popular in Philadelphia was 
shown by the fact that a class of 170 was graduated at the 
Commercial high school for girls on June 7. Diplomas were 
given out by Miss Emily L. Graham, principal of the school, 
and an oration was delivered by Prin. Robert Thompson, of 
the Central high school. Mr. Thompson asserted that as the 
human being has, thru tradition, largely discarded the use of 
the left hand, so society has had a left hand in woman—disused 
in part and therefore, in some directions, atrophied by such 
disuse. Such schools as this one in Philadelphia are doing 
much to make society ambidextrous. President Huey, of the 
board of education, made the award of the Dodd gold and 
silver medals to the first and second honor graduates—Mary 
Barclay Glazier and Gertrude G. Sundheim, respectively. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The new experimental school of Teachers college for which 
a New York man and his wife recently offered $100,090 will be 
located on Lawrence street, near Amsterdam avenue and 
128th street. The architect is to be Mr. E. A. Josselyn. 


The donors of the $100,000 model school which Teachers 
college is to build on Lawrence street near Amsterdam avenue 
have been announced by Dean Russell to be Mr. and Mrs. 
James Speyer. The college has taken formal title to the site 
and will begin building at once. 

The Speyer school will be an integral part of the system of 
Teachers college and will be conducted as a model public 
school, drawing its pupils from the neighberhood, There will 
be kindergarten classes, the usual eight grades, and evening 
classes for adults. On the roof will be aschool garden. The 
ger seerevey baths, and library, when not veqsined for the regu- 

ar classes, will be open to the public, as will some of the 
rooms in which domestic art and science are taught. Two of 
the officers of the school are to be trained settlement workers 
and will be constantly in residence. 


“We have lost a number of efficient principals by death this 
spring,” remarked Associate Supt. Godwin the other day. 
“ Looking over the minutes. of the board since January, I find 
six deaths 4g ry reported: J. H. Myers, Francis Ward, 
and G. W. Harrison from among the male principals, and 
Augusta B. Reed, Julia C. Farrington and Felicia i Griffin, 
capable women principals.” 


‘The Erasmus Hall high schoo! of Flatbush wrote 1787-1901 
upon its commencement program of this year. A long record, 
truly. The graduating class of this year numbered about two 
hundred. Addresses were made by Prin. Walter B. Gunnison 
and Mr. St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Zap/e, 


Public school No. 69, Brooklyn, located in Lynch street near 
Marcy avenue, is to be closed at the end of this school year. 
It is a colored school, and was expected, when it was opened 
several years ago, to be of great benefit to the neighborhood. 
The attendance has, however, fallen off until, at this writing, 
only fifty-eight pupils are left. These, Supt. Ward believes, 
had better be distributed among other schools and the attempt 
to maintain a separate schoo] abandoned. 


Miss Marie R. Perrin, ateacher of domestic service in the 
Ethical Culture schools has recently given a series of lessons 
to classes of children and adults at the Slater industrial and 
normal school, Winston—Salem, N. C. A request has come 
from school authorities in Florida for an exhibit of work im 
this department, and arrangements are making for sending it 
South early in the autumn. 


HosokeEy, N. J.—Prof. Henry Morton has given an addi- 
tional $50,000 toward the new laboratory now being erected in 
the rear of the Stevens institute, Hoboken. This gift was an- 
— at a gathering of the alumni on the evening of June 
14th. 


Candidates for Evening Schools. 


There is no lack of applicants for evening school positions 
in Manhattan. Associate Supt. James Lee, who has charge of 
the evening school work, reports that about 700 recommenda- 
tions have been made from a list of perhaps s,000 candidates. 

The policy in regard to these positions is to employ as far 
as possible only teachers who have had experience. As Dr. 
Lee says: “It is really better policy for us to let the novice get 
his experience in the day school than in an evening class. Day 
pupils have to come; all the conditions of teaching and disci- 
pline among them are comparatively easy. In the night school 
we get young people most of whom attend school ata great 
sacrifice of pleasure and even of comfort. They are, as a class, 
very ambitious students, but very easily discouraged. Proper 
ly to handle them is a task for the trained pedagog, not for the 
raw college graduate. ; 

Consequently we are giving preference this spring to those 
candidates who are actually engaged in teaching. The only 
exception we are obliged to make is in certain districts of the 
East side where we must employ teachers who have a smatter- 
ing of Yiddish. Trained teachers with this desirable knowl- 
edge are very rare, so that we are constrained in most instances 
to take young graduates of the city college who have been ac- 
customed to hear the dialect spoken at home. 

“‘ Speaking of East side work, I might add that we have just 
recommended the establishment of a girls’ evening high school 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Grand street, east. There 
is great need of such a school in the district. The matter will 
come up before the board of education very shortly.” 


Want a Local Name. 


Representative citizens of Bronx borough, to the number of 
thirty, met the board of education on the afternoon of June 
14, to present a sm that the high school which was opened in 
their vicinity three years ago should have its name changed 
from the Peter Cooper to the Morris high school. This change 
the citizens desired in order that Gouverneur Morris, the 
American statesman, might be honored in an educational in 
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stitution. While the citizens did not intend to detract from 
the fame of Peter Cooper, they believed that a man whose 
name has been so identified with the interests of Morrisania 
should be honored there more than Peter Cooper. In speak- 
ing for the board of education the president of the committee 
on special and high schools said that it had been deemed ad- 
visable to give none of the schools in the Bronx borough a lo- 
calname. It seemed more feasible to name the buildings af- 
ter men who had done the most tor New York education as a 
= The decision of the committee will be announced 
ater. 
Suit Over Principals’ License. 


Mr.'‘W. J. Goldey, first assistant in P. S. No. 36, at 710 East 
Ninth street, together with four other teachers, has brought 
suit against City Supt. W. H. Maxwell and the board of exam- 
iners. The centesting parties all claim to have received certi- 
ficates entitling them to serve as principals from former super- 
intendents S.S. Randall or Henry Kiddle. That is to say their 
licenses are dated between 1853 and 1876. They recently de- 
manded that the city superintendent place their names upon 
the eligible list for ee on the strength of these old cer- 
tificates and applied for a writof mandamus. The case was 
not defended by Dr. Maxwell, and the mandamus was granted 
by default. 

The corporation counsel has taken the matter up and will 
move to re-open the suit. 


Many Graduates. 


The past was a week of graduations in the private institu- 
tions of the greater New York. 

The commencement exercises of New York university were 
held in the Metropolitan Opera House June 6. Six honorary 
degrees were granted: that of M. D. to Mr. George E. Post, 
women i of the medical faculty of Syrian Protestant college, 

eirut, Syria; Charles Stewart Smith, of this city, and Prof. 
G. M. Duncan, of Yale university; that of D.D. to Rev. Sam- 
uel Carter, of Huntington, Long Island; Rev. J. D. Stokes, of 
Easthampton, Long Island, and Rev. Henry L. Colt, of this 


city. 

The class-day exercises of Barnard college were held in 
Brinkerhofft hall, June 6. One of the leading events was the 
establishment of a chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. 
The new dean, Miss Laura D. Gill, has been chosen an honor- 
ary member. 

Columbia Commencement. 


The one hundred and forty-seventh annual commencement 
of Columbia university witnessed the bestowal of six honor- 
ae and more than 700 degrees in course. 

resident Low’s address was upon the theme of the services 
now being rendered by Columbia and Columbia men to the 
nation. “Atno time,” he said, “has the university so truth- 
fully reflected the characteristics of the great city of New 
York as at present. Taking advantage of the strength that 
the growth of the city has provided Columbia has developed 
great professional schools that draw their students from all 
parts of the Union. In especial thus the non-professional 
ot courses and thru Teachers college a far-reaching in- 
uence is being exerted upon the educational interests of the 
country. All of this is giving Columbia university a Drestige 
such as the historic college never before had. 

The university takes up the strength of the city and trans- 
mutes it into educational force. From Columbia college and 
from Barnard college a constantly increasing stream of men 
and women is going forth, men and women who have believed 
it worth their while to acquire a liberal education. 
tion is constantly asked, Whether a college education helps or 
does not help a man in his business career. The point that is 
really to be considered is that a liberal education makes a man 
worth more to himself. It is the duty and privilege of edu- 
cated men and women to stand for the doctrine that a man’s 
life does not consist in the multitude of the things he pos- 
sesses. 

The following honorary degrees were given: M. A.—-Theo- 
dore Low DeVinne; M. S.—Rev. Frank D. Gamewell, Prof. 
George Morewood Letterts; D. S.—Arnold Hague; LL. D.— 
Justice R. W. Peckham, Supt. William Henry Maxwell. About 
one hundred degrees and diplomas from Teachers college 
were awarded. 

At the annual luncheon of the alumni of the university Pres- 
ident Low evoked enthusiasm by the announcement of a gift of 
$100,000 for founding a department for the study of Chinese 
ee e, history, customs, and manners. The donation is to 
go oie name of the “ Dean Lung Gift.” 

The donor, who prefers to remain anonymous, wrote in his 
letter of gift that he incloses a sum of money saved from what 
he would have spent for tobacco and whiskey. 

Senator Chauncey M. Depew, who was one of the leadin 
speakers at the luncheon, told some stories in his best vein an 
concluded by expressing the wish that Columbia may come to 
stand especially for graduate and professional training, draw- 
ing to its schools the best graduates of the American colleges. 


Busy Little Cooks. 


New Yorxk.—Public School No. I of this city has a model 
kitchen on the top floor of its building and in this department 
the city schools which have domestic science in their curricu- 
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lum recently gave an exhibition of what the girls who have 
taken the training can do in the cooking line. There were 
demonstrations in practical butter making, the sterilization and 
asteurization of milk, bread making. the cooking of cakes, jel. 
ies, and all sorts of good things. The exhibition continued 
thruout the day. Visitors were served by girls wearing white 
caps. A dining table set for immediate use was seen and a 
jelly closet that contains all the preserves and canned goods 
made by the girls. Many families, where jellies are in demand, 
are supplied by the school for less than what the housewives 
have been accustomed to pay. The exhibition was in charge 
of Mrs. Mary E, Williams, a supervisor of cooking, and the 
cooking rane, Cae of the different schools acted on committees 
of direction. 


we 
News from Chicago. 


CuIcaGo, ILL.—The free text-book proposition which has 
been re, bitterly for two months has finally been adopted by 
the board of education at its meeting on June Iz. The sum of 
$91,00e appropriated two months ago, is to be used for free 
books in the first four grades of the elementary schools during 
the coming school year beginning Sept. 3. 1t is expected that the 
Federation of German Catholic societies of Illinois will bring 
the long threatened injunction suit to restrain the board of edu- 
cation from using the $91,000 for free text-books. Up to the 
present time free books have been given only to pupils whose 
parents could not afford to buy them. The friends of free 
text-books were not able to get the requisite number of votes 
early in the meeting and the matter was postponed. The 
telephone was used and other ‘trustees appeared late in the 
evening. Then a resolution was introduced providing for free 
text-books. Mr. John T. Keating, the champion of the paro- 
chial schools, acknowledged he had been outmaneuvered, but 
he made an eloquent plea that some consideration be sbown 
the parochial schools. Trustee Thomas Gallagher claimed 
that the board had no legal right to establish the free text-book 
system. Eleven votes were necessary for passage and the vote 
stood thirteen to three. Trustee Keating then introduced a 
resolution that Supt. Cooley be ordered to furnish private 
schools, having 100 pupils or more, with free text-books, but 
this was deferred for two weeks and will never be passed. 


Principals, teachers, and cadets will be placed on the anxious 
seat if the amended resolution regarding elections is carried. 
At the meeting of the school management committee last week 
it was proposed to put principals on a probationary list if their 
work was unsatisfactory. This proposition was changed so 
that, at the election of employes June 26, all contracts for prin- 
cipals, teachers, and cadets, will contain a clause that any or 


.every employe may be considered on the probationary list. 


Trustee Gallagher claimed this would lead to much unrest in 
the schools. The new rule provides that at the end of four 
months, after a Jnotice is given by the superintendent of un- 
satisfactory work, any principal, teacher, or cadet may be 
dropped. If the board takes no action on the matter within a 
month, the person dropped can get noredress. It was decided 
to postpone action until June 26. The new rule will probably 
be passed just before the annual election of all employes. 


The plan of Supt. Cooley to drop the titles of extra teacher, 
assistant to principals, and assistant principal was concurred 
in by the board of education. The plan affects forty teachers 
who will be assigned as eighth grade teachers. Whenever 
there is a vacancy among the head assistants, the teachers 
who have been deprived of their titles are to get the preference. 


Within a month Mayor Harrison will have the appointment 
of seven members of the board of education to consider. The 
mayor appoints seven members every year. The retiring mem- 
bers are: Mrs. Isabelle O’Keeffe, Joseen Downey, James A. 
Peterson, C. R. Walleck, F. J. Loesch, Austin O. eee and 
John F. Wolff. Unless some of these trustees do not wish to 
serve for another three years it is considered doubtful whether 
Mayor Harrison will make any changes. 


The school extension committee of the Chicago Woman's 
club proposes to broaden the uses of the public schools. The 
committee proposes the following: free lectures in school as- 
sembly halls; playgrounds in connection with the public 
me shower baths and swimming tanks, such as are es- 
tablished at the Paul Revere school, Boston; gymnasia, with 
instructors; branches of the public library for circulation and 
reference, as in Buffalo; opening of the public schools after 
school hours for neighborhood guild centers, free concerts, en- 
tertainments, and public meetings. 


The vacation schools committee of the women’s clubs of 
Chicago will use the Washburne and Goldsmith schools for 
vacation schools. These, however, will be merely headquar- 
ters, as the committee intends to take 1,400 children to woods 
and dells, to the lake shore, to market gardens and dairy farms, 
and also for a trip on the lake. 





If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston, MAss.—The following persons have been appointed 
teachers in the new high school at South Boston, to begin their 
duties in September: Assistants, Misses Clara A. N. Barnes, 
Agnes Gilfether, Margaret J. Mackae, Susan L. Ward, and 
Annie M. Mulcahy, all of Boston; teacher of physical train- 
ing, Blanche A, Bemis, of Swampscott; teacher of French, 
Henriette Goldstein, of Boston; teacher of commercial 
branches, Ruth E. Hubbard, of Franklin. 

Miss Sarah H. Jacobus, of Boston, has been appointed teach- 
er of pzsical training in the East Boston high school; and 
Miss Catherine L. Bigelow, of Norwood, to a similar position 
in the West Roxbury high school. 

Mr. James A. Page, master of the Dwight school, completes 
fifty years of service in that position at the end of this month. 
At the last meeting of the school board, a resolution of congrat- 
ulation was adopted and a committee appointed to obtain and 

resent a suitable testimonial of the board’s appreciation of 
bis long and faithful services. 

Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin, Ph.D., of the department of econ- 
omics and sociology in Boston university, will give instruction 
to the students of the School of Housekeeping in the elements 
of social science, and an advanced course in municipal sociol- 
ogy, conducted as a seminar for original investigation of muni- 
cipal problems. 


CHELSEA, MAss.—At a recent meeting of the school com- 
mittee, Prin. Ernest Johnson, of the Williams grammar school, 
was dropped from the roll of teachers, and the position left va- 
cant for a later appointment. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs.—The corporation of the Bible normal 
college has voted to remove the college to Hartford, Conn., 
there to be united with the Hartford Theological seminary. A 
committee was appointed to attend to the details of the re- 
moval, and to report in July. Mr. George E. Foss, principal 
of the Sawyer grammar school, Dover, N. H., has been elected 
to a similar position in this city. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Supt. Balliet has been authorized 
by the school board to open a manual training room at the 
Elm street school. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The retirement is announced of Prin. 
James S. Barrell, of the Harvard grammar school, who leaves 
teaching after fifty years of service. Mr. Thomas W. Davis, 
headmaster of the Putnam school, will be transferred to the 
Harvard school, and his submaster, Mr. Frederick B. 
Thompson, will be moved up to the principalship. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Miss Norma Waterbury, of this city, 
a freshman in Radcliffe college, has won the Sargent prize of 
$100 for the best translation of an ode of Horace. This prize, 
which was established in 1892 by Georgiana W. Sargent in 
memory of her father, John Osborne Sargent, is open to stu- 
dents of Harvard and Radcliffe alike, and demands a metrical 
translation of a lyric ode. Miss Waterbury deserves great 
credit for her success. 


BRADFORD, Mass.—Miss Helen A. Whittier, of Lowell, has 
been appointed instructor in the history of art in Bradford 
academy. She has secured a wide reputation in the state thru 
her lectures on art and by her work in organizing women’s 
clubs. Miss Belle Wetherbee, a graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics, has been elected teacher of physi- 
cal culture in the same school. 


NORTHFIELD, MAss.—Mr. J. E. Warner, of this town, has 
been elected superintendent of schools for the new Huntington 
school district, which includes the towns of Huntington, Bland- 
ford, Russell, and Montgomery. Mr. Warner has had twenty 
years’ experience as a teacher and superintendent. 


WESTFIELD, Mass.—Mr. C. A. Brodem, superintendent of 
schools at Chicopee, has been elected principal of the state nor- 
mal school here to succeed Mr. Charles S, Chapin, who re- 
signed to go to Rhode Island. 


NEWTON, Mass.—The long series of disagreements which 
nave rendered the Positions of superintendent and teacher in 
this city so uncomfortable for several years is not yet ended. 
This year there has been a marked difference of opinion be- 
tween the residents and the school board respecting the con- 
ducting of the Upper Falls school. Lately the board dismissed 
Miss Martha L. Perkins, who had been a teacher in the school 
for thirty years. It has developed that the principal cause of 
the dismissal was a lack of harmony with the principal, Mr. 
Charles G. Wetherbee. The citizens have held an indignation 
meeting, which was largely attended, when it was stated that 
under Mr. Wetherbee’s administration, the teachers of the 
school have entirely changed within two years, and that in the 
view of well-informed citizens there is a state of great confu- 
sion in the school. The meeting claimed that Miss Perkins 
should be re-appointed, and it demanded the immediate dis- 
missal of Principal Wetherbee. So far the board refuses to 
change its action, and the end is not yet. 


Dover, N. H.—Mr. Archer C. Bowen has been transferred 
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from the Belknap grammar school to the principalship of ‘the 
Sawyer grammar school, at an advanced salary. Mr. Frank E. 
Poland, of Washington, Me., has been elected to succeed him 
in the Belknap school. Mr. Agrandam, of,,North Berwick, 
Me., has been elected teacher of drawing. $3 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Mr. Charles S. Chapin, principal of the 
normal school at Westfield, Mass., has been elected principal 
of the Rhode Island normal school to succeed Mr. Fred Gow- 
ing. Mr. Chapin has been principal at Westfield for about four 

ears and has greatly improved the condition of the school. 
efore going to Westfield he was for some years principal of 
the Fitchburg high school. At Providence he will ie one of 
the largest normal schools in New England, aud by far the fin- 


‘est building and most complete appliances. His many friends 


congratulate him upon his good fortune and wish him the high- 
est success in his new position.! 


“ NEwpokrtT, R.1.—A gift is reported of $5,000 to be devoted 
to making the physical, chemical, and biological laboratory of 


the Industrial high school fireproof. The donor is Pref. 
Alexander Agassiz, of Cambridge, Mass.§ 
PALMER, MASS.—Mr. Fred Wilder Cross, a graduate of 


Williams college class of 1900, and at present teaching in the 
Black Hall, Conn., school, comes to Palmer as principal of the 
high school.: 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Mr. Thomas S. Weaver has been 
elected superintendent of schools. This honor comes in 
recognition of his faithful and intelligent work on the board 
of school visitors. Joseph P. Tuttle, Esq., has been chosen 
president of the board, and Mrs. Welthea T. Day, secretary. 


WoRCESTER, Mass.—Mr. H. C. Morene, fellow in Clark 
university, goes to Leland Stanford, Jr., university as assist- 
ant professor of mathematics. 

Mr. Sanford Bell, another fellow, will have classes in 
psychology and pedagogy at Mt. Holyoke college next year. 

r. Stephen S. Colvin, who has been studying at Clark 
while teaching in the Worcester high schools, will serve as 
instructor in psychology at the University of Illinois. 


FitcHBurG, MAss.—As a direct result of an illustrated talk 
on “Civic Adornment” given on May 13, by Mr. Henry T. 
Bailey, state supervisor of drawing, two gifts are forthcoming. 
One of these is a donation of $10,000 from Hon. Rodney 
Wallace for the purchase of land on Prichard street for an 
approach to the $250,000 high school. The other is from Miss 
Lucy Fay for the purchase and beautification of land in the 
rear of the new post-office. The high school acquisition wil’ 
have handsome ornamental stone approaches, steps and other 
adornments. These will add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the school. 

eg 


Educational Meetings. 


June 18-20,.—Alabama State Teachers’ Association, Montgom- 
ery. 

June 24-29.—National Elocutionists’ Association, Buffalo. 

June 26-27,—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Little 
Roek. Write J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 27-29.—Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 
Buffalo. 

July 1-3.—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffale. 
Pres. John T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., N. Y¥. city; Sec., 
Richard A. Searing, Rochester, 

July 1-3.—New York Society for Child Study, Buffalo. Pres., 
Myron T. Scudder, New Paltz; Sec. L. H. Albro, Fredonia. 

July 1-3.—Kindergarten Convocation, Buffalo, N.Y. Address 
Jessamine Jacus, 171 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 

July 2-4.—Pennsylvania Educational Association, Philadelphia, 
we 3-Aug. 29.—Chautauqua Assembly, Lake Chautauqua, 


July s-9.—American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, 
uly 2-5.—National Music Teachers’ Association, Put-in-Bay, 
io, 
July 6-10.—Christian Endeavor National convention, Cincin- 
nati, 


July 8-12.—National Educational Association, Detroit. Pres., 
ia . M. Green, Trenton, N. J.; Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
int. 


July 18-21.—International Epworth League convention, San 
Wrancisco. 

July 25-28.—Baptist Young People’s Union International con- 
vention, Chicago, 

Sept. 3-4.—New York State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, Lakewood. 

Sept. 10-14. G. A. R. National encampment, Cleveland. 

Oct. 16-18.—New York State Council of Superintendents, 
Auburn; Pres., George Griffith, Utica; Sec,, Edwin L. Harris, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Oct. 16-18.—New York State Association of Sehool Boards, 
Auburn, 

Nov. 29-30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, Wor- 
cester. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Now it is Dr. Andrew Carnegie, Glasgow university, on the 
four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D., along with Lord 
Dufferin, Sir Archibald Hunter, Gen, lan Hamilton and three 
Glasgow ladies, Surely Mr, Carnegie is entitled to the dis- 
tinction, in recognition of his grit it not of his Greek. 


CINCINNATI, O.—A number of retirements on pension are 
reported to be scheduled. It is already known that Principals 
G.3w. _, W. P. Gault, and Isaac H. Turrel, who have 
been in the service for many years and have always been effi- 
cient schoolmasters, are to be put upon substantial pensions. 
Altho announcements will doubtless follow, Supt. Boone has 
for a long time had under advisement a scheme for retiring 
with honor some of the older teachers. 


TRENTON, N.J.—Charges of a lack of tact and of general 
incompetency, preferred against County Supt. North, of Ocean 
county by Prin. W. H. Sterner, of Barnegat, were considered 
by the state board of education, June 5, and were not substan- 
tiated. Dismissal of the charges was recommended. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—President Townson, of the school board, 
has announced important changes in the principalships. None 
of the male principals are to be moved, but four of the women 
principals are to be made grade teachers. The four new prin- 
cipals will be Miss Anna V. M. Jones, at No. 27; Miss Helen 
Samain, at No.2; Miss Barber, at No. 25, and Miss Julia 
Whiting, at No. 23. 

It is also announced that Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, of 
Newark, N. J., has consented to take the work of supervising 
the primary and kindergarten departments at a salary of $1,8co. 
Miss Anna V. M. Jones, who is now supervisor of the primary 
nor will be retained as vice-principal of the training 
school. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mr. W. S. Witham, a wealthy capitalist 
who owns thirty-eight banks scattered thruout the state, has 
come to the relief of the 8,o00 teachers whose salaries are held 
up on account of a decision of the supreme court that moneys 
now in the treasury cannot be paid out. The Witham enie 
have ~y been instructed to take the teachers’ scrip and settle 
in cash. 


ATLANTA, GA.—An allowance of $146,000 for teachers’ sal- 
aries and of $173,000 for the total expenses of the schools is 
scheduled for next year. This is more than Atlanta has ever 
before paid. Other cities in the same class spend as follows: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $318,499; Cambridge, Mass., $389,915 ; 
Portland, Ore., $421,183; Dayton, O., $416,698. 


Does this mean that courses in Christian Science and mental 
healing are likely to be introduced into our universities? The 
legislature of Michigan has given the university at Ann Arbor, 
$50,000 for the erection of a psychopathic ward in connection 
with the university hospital. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The board of education has elected a 
ey woman, Miss Miriam A. Besley to the superintendency. 

iss Besley is a native of Waukegan, a graduate of Wellesley 
and for several years principal of the local high school. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Twenty-five boys who wore shirt 
waists to the Eastern high school have been dismissed b 
order of Prin. Moshemolf Schwartzgell. They were ordere 
not to return to the school without their coats. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The new board has been organized 
with Mr. A. H. Kress as president.and Mr. Willard Dretrick, 
re-elected as secretary. 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—The successor to Supt. E. H. 
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Murphy in the superintendency of Hudson county is W. H. 
Kinsley. 


WicuitTa, Kas.—Prin. J. N. Allen, of the high school, goes 
out He is succeeded by Mr. Frank Dunkin who takes the 
title of principal of the high school and master of science. 
Salary, $1,200. ° 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The honorary degree of LL.D. was be- 
stowed upon Gov. B. B. Odell, Jr., at the commencement exer- 
cises of Syracuse university. The address of the occasion was 
made by Pres. William De Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin college. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa.—The reorganization meeting of the 
school board was held June 7, Dr. W.G. Weaver being elected 
president; J. B. Houser, secretary; Bernhard Long, treasurer; 
S.J. Strauss, attorney, and A. W. Moss, clerk. The meetings 
will be held at the usual time. 


South Omaha Elections. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEB.—After a hot contest Supt. j. A. 
McClane, of Tarkio, Mo., slipped into the superintendency, 
receiving five votes against four for County Supt. Bodwell. 
His contract is for three years, with salary for the first year, 
$2,000; for the second year, $2,100, and for the third year, 
$2,200. 

Other elections were: Henry Clausen, of Grand Island, 
commercial teacher; M. E. Graham, principal; J. J. Breen, 
attorney, and Agnes O’Connor, instructor of music. 


New President for Lake Forest. 


The trustees of Lake Forest university have received word 
from Rev. Dr. Richard D. Harlan, of the Third Presbyterian 
church, Rochester, that he will accept the presidency of the 
university. Dr. Harlan is a son of Justice Harlan, of the 
United States supreme court, and a brother of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Harlan, of Porto Rico. 


Death of Professor Safford. 


Newark, N. J.—Truman Henry Safford, Field Memorial 
Protessor of Astronomy at Williams college, died in this city, 
June 14. Seven years ago Professor Safford had a sunstroke 
which greatly affected his health. For the past year he has 
been unable to attend to his professional duties. His command 
of figures has always been wonderful. From childhood he has 
been a genius in this line. 

Professor Safford was born in Royalton, Vt., January 6, 
1836. He was prepared for college at Cambridge, Mass., and 
was graduated from Harvard university in 1854. Upon gradu- 
ation he was appointed to a position in the observatory at 
Harvard, which he held for ten years, relinquishing it to ——_ 
a position as director of the Dearborn observatory of the old 
Chicago university. He remained there until] 1874, when he 
became connected with the Geodetic and Coast renin The 
boundaries of New Mexico and Utah were directed by him. 
Professor Safford went to Williams in 1876, and he held his 
position until his death. He has published a number ‘of im- 
portant scientific works. 
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look for a work with short chapters, and 
the writer who is preparing a book for 
children should keep this thought in mind’ 
The Boy General is dedicated to ‘‘ Seven 
Young Soldiers who Struggle with Savage 
Lessons and Fight Bravely the Battles of 
Every-day Life.” These young soldiers 
are only a very small portion of many 
who will enjoy Mrs. Custer’s attempt to 
present the life of her husband to school 
children. General Custer is portrayed with 
his Indian Scouts, on the battle-field, and in 
his life on the reservation. Mrs. Custer 
has a pen which delights in description, 
and her subject is one into which she 
throws her whole spirit, sympathy, love. 
The Boy General is bound to be popular. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Physical Experiments, a laboratory manual by John F. Wood- 
hull, Ph. D., professor of physical science in Teachers college, 
Columbia university, and M. B. Van Arsdale, instructor in physi- 
sal science in the Horace Mann school and assistant in Teach- 
ers college. This manual is designed to accompany class-room 
teaching and to supplement the study of a text-book. After 
preliminary measuring aud weighing, it gives easy experiments 
to show the important properties of matter and the laws of 
motion. The various simple machines develop the applications 
of force, and the principles of combination follow. The dis- 
tinctions between matter in the three states, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous, are made the basis of fine calculations. About one- 
half of the student’s time is devoted to the production, laws, and 
applications of undulations in heat, light, and electricity, and 
the basis of electrical mersurements by comparison of resist- 
ance is clearly shown. (D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 


Plane and Solid Geometry, by Arthur Schultze, Ph. D., and F. 
L. Sevenoak, A. M:, M.D. This is an attractive edition to 
text-books for preparatory schools. Thereare a large number 
of geometrical exercises, systematically arranged. General 
principles for their solution are given in a more concrete form 
than usual, making them of more practical value to the begin- 
ner. The diagrams for solid geometry are especially clear. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. 375 pp. Price, $1.10.) 

E. W. TAPLEY. 


The life of our pioneers always possesses a charm for us. 
It matters not how often it may be written, it never fails to 
interest and inspire every one. The trials which our early 
pioneers underwent we honor in prose, and we feel the uplift- 
ing which comes from hearing of such strenuous labors. In 
Florence Bass’ Stories of Pioneer Life we are again brought 
face to face with those rugged men who helped make our early 
history. The stories are short and in a simple language. The 
type of this volume is clear and the illustrations are frequent. 
Some of the characters treated are Marquette, Boone, Lincoln. 
In each story the customs of the pioneers are portrayed with 
a truthful and sympathetic pen. (D.C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. Price, 40 cents ) 


Those who have read Boots and Saddles’ 
by Mrs. Elizabeth B Custer, will be please 
to learn that she has condensed the life of 
her noble husband so that it is in more read- 
able form for younger people. An objec" 
tion to the first book was its cumbersome 
ness. Children who are just beginning to 
read history in the form of biography 
found Boots and Saddles too much for 
them to digest. Their interest was lost 
before the book was fairly begun. Children 
are never tempted by the big book. They 
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Press” and issued the book, meaning to 
offer it to his friends, fellow students, and 
teachers, and afterwards to others. The 
characters of David and Helen and Arthur 
are interesting and the incidents in their 
careers described with dramatic intensity. 
The book, we believe, will find many readers. (The Sinclair 
Press, New York. Price, $1.60.) 


There is a fascination about life at college that is supplied 
by few other phases of existence. Charles M. Flandrau has 
made a very interesting tale in The Diary of a Freshman. In 
this he describes the adventures and misadventures of a youth, 
fresh from a Western home, who is suddenly dropped into the 
turmoil of an opening year at a great Eastern college. The 
experiences of the hero are narrated minutely. All who have 
gone thru college will recognize that the picture is true to life. 
The author has not failed to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties the situations offer for humor ; no one will complain that 
the book is not entertaining. (Doubleday, Page, & Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50.) : 


The charm of Dickens’ Little Nell will never be dimmed with 
years. Children may come, children may go, but Nellie, the 
bonnie grandchild of the curio dealer, will live forever. Chil- 
dren devour stories of children. They are especially touched 
by pathetic tales. Was there ever a girl, yes, or even a boy, 
who read little Nellie’s death scene with dry eyes? The tiny 
shop where the modern collector would love to linger is fami- 
liar to boys and girls of the secondary schools, but elementary 
pupils find the larger story too wearying for them. Miss Gor- 
don has simplified this classic, freeing it from various episodes 
in the original work. The abridged story is confined solely to 
the adventures of Little Nell, and is suitable for supplementary 
reading in intermediate and grammar grades. (American Book 
Company. Price, 50 cents.) 


In Philbrick Howell Albert Kinross has favored the story- 
loving world with an excellent study of life in England. The 
hero is one who in early life never knew the love of home and 
kindred. He finds friends to aid him, however, and, as time 
passes, develops a decided literary turn and makes his mark in 
the world. His soul becomes wrapped up in a girl who has 
been his playmate, but as time passes on the worthlessness of 
her nature is more and more revealed, and the worth of others 
who have been overlooked shown up in contrast. The tone of 
the story is good and the literary workmanship above the 
average, (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of | }, 


the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 














JAMES MacALISTER, President. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Ciry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
ellowships and Scholar- 

ships amounting to $5,750 

Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted oncompletionef a 

College Course followed by a two- 
ears’ course leading to the 

. . Ploma in Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arte, Domestic 

, Domestic Science. Music, or Manual Train- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
B.C. UNSELD sesoor’ siren 
VU, SCHOOL SINGING 
Popular Choral Classes. 
Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 

Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
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How to Improve It. 

professional men and women, and was 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
proved, 


Price, $1.00 Net. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0. 


61 East Ninth Sst 
New Yors. 





Interesting Notes. 


Those who desire a specially easy writ- 
ing pen, and who are not familiar with 
Esterbrook’s turned-up points, should 
write to The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
26 John street, New York, for their circu- 
lar describing their turned-up point pens. 

Writers using these become so accus- 
tomed and fascinated with them that they 
can use no others. 


Arizona’s Pine Forest Reserve. 


- Arizona has the largest unbroken pine 
forest reserve in the United States, cover- 
ing an area of over. 8,000 square miles. 
The total quantity of pine timber suitable 
for sawing purposes within the boundaries 
of the territory amounts to 10,000,000,000 
feet, which is enough to supply the needs 
of a thickly populated state for more than 
a century. 

The principal forest area is in Coconino 
county, and borders the Grand: Canon of 
the Colorado, altho Gila, Apache, and 
Yavapai counties have considerable tim- 
er. 

In New Mexico there are two enormous 
forest reserves, one on the Pecos river, in 
the northern part of the territory, the other 
on the Gila river, in the southwestern sec- 
tion, comprising 3,701,040 acres. This do- 
main is as large as the states of Rhode 
Island, Delaware, and one-half of Connec- 
ticut combined. 


‘¢ The Thoroughfare of the Nation.” 


Ina recent article on the growth of the 
traffic on the New York Central, the Ro- 
chester Herald says: “The New York 


Central may well be called the thorough-: 


fare of the nation.” 

This statement was brought out by the 
last census, which shows that of the 
people living in the cities of 8,000 
or more inhabitants, more than one 
half live along the New York Central 
Lines; and of the people living in cities of 
100,000 or more inhabitants, two-thirds live 
along the New York Central Lines. 

These and other startling figures are 
given in No. 13 of the “Four Track 
Series.” 


The Pan-American Stamps. © 
Beautifal Series Illustrates Commanding 
Position of a Great Railroad, 

One of the most striking illustrations of 
the intimate relations existing between 
American railroads and all other commer- 
cial interests, is set forth in the “ Pan- 
American Series” of postage stamps is- 
sued by the Postmaster-General, May 1, 
190. 
"This series also demonstrates the com- 
manding position of the New York Cen- 
tral and the fact that it is in touch with 
and an integral part of the commerce of 
the world. ; 

The Pan-American series of postage 
stamps consists of six beautiful steel en- 
gravings printed in two colors, producing 
the effect of a framed picture. Each of 
these stamps represents what is styled an 
“ aid to commerce,” and, curiously enough, 
and without any design on the part of 
those who planned the series, each sub- 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies,” 





Assets....... spain diel $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities... 1,1 41,497,888 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com. 
mensurate with safety. 


Summer Gourse in Nature Study 


A four weeks’ course for teachers to open Jul 
28rd, 1901, at the SCHOOL of PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURE and HORTIOULTURE. Courses in soils, 
plants, insects, animals and school gardens. 


For circular, address, 
GEORGE T. POWELL, = = 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


ee 
i Grade Teachers 
( and Supervisors. 
Monthly, durt: 
Nt enslany: Sras int 


of a poe to music teaching and the “ uew ed: 





Director 





ucation.” PPROPRIATE SEASON Music, &c., from the 
BEST SOURCEs. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 


will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
building with at least one annual subscription. $1 
per year; lSc. per copy. 

r of Music, Indi- 


Edited by I 
MUSIC COM- 





plished by BOHOOL 
anapolis. Published by SCHOOL 
PANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 


FREN CH ces lia o— 


BOOKS f 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 
109 West Firty-FourtT# STREET, 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 


Kindergarten Normat Department, 
Two YEaRs’ CoURSE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D. 


Circulars sent on application. 
J. F.RIEGART, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Prin. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


MINERALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue free, 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE a ° New York, WN. Y. 











A Sure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. =s.*>Aisthma, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail, 85 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 





“He had small skill o horse Hesh 
who bought a goose ro ride on’ Dont take 
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Prevention of Disease. 


Keep the Stomach Right. 


It is surprising whatza safeguard a 
healthy stomach is against disease. And 
again it is not so surprising when it is re- 
membered that the only way we get pure 
blood, strong nerves, and firm flesh is from 
wholesome food, we// digested. It is the 
half digested food that causes the mis- 
chief. When the stomach is weak, slow, 
inactive the food lies in the stomach for 
hours, fermenting, forming gases which 
poison the blood and the whole system, 
causing headache, pains in the back, 
shoulder blades and chest, loss of appetite, 
palpitation, biliousness. 

The safest cure for indigestion is 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
vegetable essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin, 
and Golden Seal. Dissolve one or two of 
these tablets in the mouth after each meal. 
They are pleasant tasting and mingling 
with the food so assist the weak stomach 
that the food is perfectly digested before 
it has time to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indi- 
gestion and increase flesh because they 
digest flesh forming foods like meat, eggs, 
etc. 

«Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. 
Absolutely safe and harmless. 


Pears 


No soap in all the 
world is so cheap. 

No soap in all the 
world is so good-—none 
so lasting. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


MANITOU STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


**The Mackinac Line.” 
via 


SUMMER TOURS 3/8 GREAT LAKE ROUTE 
A Route for the Weary Worker 


. , (National Educational Associ- 

Special ation Meeting at Detroit, Mich., 
July 7 to 12. %11.00 Round ‘rip. 

Pan-American Exposition, at 

Rates | %.00 














Buffalo. May 1 to Nov. 1. $17.0 
Round Trip. 
“ibid The Steel Constructed 
= Steamship MANITOU, 
the Greyhound of the 
Great Lakes, tri-weekly 
between Chicago, Charle- 
voix, Petoskey, Bay View, 
HarborSprings and Mack- 
inac Island, connectin 
with the newand magnifi- 
cent floating palaces of 
the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Co., and the 
Cleveland and Buffalo 
Transit Oo., for Detroit 
and Buffalo, and all east- 
ern points. Address 
JOSEPH BERLOZHEIM 
General Passenger Agent, 
CxHIcaGo. 
Pamphlets Free. 
Correspondence invited, 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


are the cheapest, handivst, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E. L. Kgtioce & Co., 61 E, oth St., N.Y. 





ject is associated with the New York Cen- 
tral. 
The stamps are as follows: 

The one-cent stamp represents “Fast 
Lake Navigation.” 

Steamers of this character on each of, 
the great lakes of America run in connec- 
tion: with the trains of the New York Cen- 
tral lines. 

The two-cent stamp is 2 picture of the 
New York Central’s ‘Empire State Ex- 
press,” froma photograph by A. P. Yates, 
of Syracuse, taken when the train was run- 
ning sixty-four miles an hour—a very ap- 
propriate “ aid to commerce.” 

The four-cent stamp represents an auto- 
mobile of the same style as those used in 
the New York Central Cab Service at 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

The five-cent stamp gives a beautiful 
oe of the steel arch bridge over the 

iagara River at Niagara Falls. ~ 

On one side of the Niagara River from 
Buffalo to Lake Ontario are the tracks of 
the New York Central, on the other side 
those of the Michigan Centrai; the latter, 
which is a New York Central line, crosses 
the Niagara River on the new cantilever 
bridge just below the arch bridge shown 
on the stamp and in plain view of the 
falls. 

The eight cent stamp shows the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

It is thru these locks that the New York 
Central steamers pass on their trips be- 
tween Buffalo and Duluth. 

The ten-cent stamp gives an illustration 
of a modern ocean steamship. 

It is with steamships of this character 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
that the New York Central lines run in 
connection, and over which the New York 
Central tickets passengers to every country 
on the globe.—From the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union. 


Free to Pan-American Visitors. 


The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Company, 
composed entirely of Buffalo teachers, 
have three thousand rooms in some of 
Buffalo’s best homes not far from the ex- 
position grounds at prices varying from 
50 cents to 75 cents per person in parties ; 
$1 per day two in a room; and $1.50 to $4 

er day one ina room. We protect you 

rom the avaricious householder and tem- 
porary hotel. We guarantee your sleeping 
quarters to be satisfactory. 

Within five minutes’ walk of the Ter- 
minal Station at the exposition grounds is 
located our Cottage and Tenting colony, 
a wonder of cleanliness, convenience, and 
comfort. In this colony the rate is only 
“i cents per person, including use of free 

itchen. 

Write for complete prospectus, explain- 
ing tours, membership certificate, and com- 
plete care of guests. 

Our guides will wear motarboard caps. 
The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Soe ay 433 
Mooney-Brisbane building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Pan-American exposition {s attract- 
ively described in a handsome forty-page 
folder issued by the general passenger de- 
partment of the West Shore railroad. The 
outside is printed in several colors, show- 
ing New York harbor, Brooklyn Bridge, 
scenes on Hudson, Niagara Falls, and sev- 
eral of the buildings at the exposition. 

The descriptive pages contain more 
than two hundred brief sketches of attract- 
ive features at the Pan-American. A very 
useful feature is the list of hotels and 
boarding houses in Buffalo, with their ca- 
pacity and rates per day and per week. 

The folder which is really a work of art 
can be had on application to any West 
Shore office, or to C. E. Lambert, general 
passenger agent, Transit building, 7 East 
Forty-second street, New York. 

Health and Rest for Motheran Child. 

Mrs. WINsLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 


OVER FIFTY YEARS by BOS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
E CT SUCCESS. 


PERFE 
SOFTENS the GUMS, A 

WIND COLIO, and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
Sold by Dra, sts in every pert of the world. Be sure 
and ask for inslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Chat are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


J 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that hag 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors, 


The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, per 





MO 
ge % 





“se v pound, .,. . 33c. 
4 WN It is ked in abso- 
eg jst crown (i lutely One Pound Aur- 
‘@) &% Tight trade mark bags, 
A) which will serve the 
- FL strength and flavor for 
eny length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 

Good Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 
12c., 14c. and 15c. 


Very Fine, . ... 18c., 20c. and 25c. 


Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 
Fotpponma, Oslo 8, Mixed, Ceylons, Japame. 
1 e: st, Youn . - 
powders, Imperials, & _ vee x 

30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c. perlb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Finest 
FANCYELGINCREAMERY BUTTER made 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort - 

landt) will receive prompt attention. “— 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. Cor. Church St., New York 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, ~ - Proprietors 








At the End of Your Jourmey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, Nzw Yorr 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment papel age mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency. i } 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable pricesas consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28 St., HY. 


Dr.Victor C. Bell, rer ir” 


Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools. 

Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 


h + +, 








Appoi to suit the 
of teachers may be arranged. 








Special Prices to t 
evn 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CoO,, 
61 E. oth St., New York. 


Readers of Taz Scuoor Journat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the vublication when writing toatvtr tisers. 
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POPPA a 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers | 





Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’ New Mental Arithmetic 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Common School Literature 


Magill’s Modern French Series 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS 


For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


614 ARCH STREET, - - 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


TOUR 7% PACIFIC COAST 


Through Colorado and Salt Lake City, 


RETURNING VIA CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 6, 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN, 
RATE, 


INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION, DOUBLE PULLMAN BERTH AND MEALS, 


$188.50. 


TWO PERSONS IN A BERTH EACH $168.50, 


wewrrvrvrweerrvrvrvwvevrvevwunwverTrTrTrTTerTrT rrr 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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For further information epoly to W. N. Burcuarp. Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or addresa Gzo. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, 


J.B. HUTCHINSON, Gen’ITigr. J. R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
C68 066 <I 60 <I 6 6 | RE 8 fo <a 6 9) <6 0 6 <6 0 em 


The New Sun Typewriter 


AA REVELATION 


A Type-Bar Machine, Highest Speed, 
Lightest Touch, Visible Writing, 
Universal Key-Board, Beau- 

tiful Work. 


PRICE, $26.00 
THE SUN TYPEWRITER CO., 


259 Broadway, New York. 
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THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
Ished some years ago in Scribner's Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga. 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form, 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him, The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth covers, Price 25 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding. 7x 534 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 


NO. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 





2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - - .%5 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kelloge’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s Howto Make Charts - - 25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .&5 
7—Payne’s How toTeach Birds - - ~- .%5 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Bugsand Beetles .25 
¢—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions = 5 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .%5 


11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


R. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 8. 9th M., MY. 





Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work : 


PAREKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that has been made or probably ever 
will be, Price, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE'S THEORY any ppacries OF TEACH- 


of all 


One of the greatest books on teachi: } 
tion is 


time. Almost everybody has it. Our 
best and cheapest. Price, 64¢., postpaid. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principles that underlie all correct 
teaching. Price, 90c,, postpaid. 


If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Comprehensive—Scholarly—Interesting 





I2mo. 





A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, Pu.D., 
Author of ‘‘ A Constitutional History of the American People,” “ The Constitutional History of the United States,” etc. 


With Maps and Index, 627 pages $1.50 net. 


N enjoyable work for busy men and women, as well as the best compendium of American 
history for the student that has yet appeared. Professor Thorpe’s name is familiar 
to every student of history as the author of a number of exhaustive, scholarly works, 
as well as through his work as a lecturer on history. This new book, however, is of 
much more general interest than any that he has yet written, for it fills a gap in our 
literature which the late Moses Coit Tyler pointed out—the need for a one-volume 

history of our country which is at once exact in scholarship and readable as literature. 

Professor Thorpe has been working on this book for the last nine years, and it contains the 
fruits of careful examination of original sources, of matured reflection on historical problems, and 
of that practical experience in addressing the public which enables the author to present his subject 
| in the clearest light and in the most attractive manner. 








Of booksellers generally, or the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG G CO., # # Chicago 
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NINE BRIGHT NEW BOOKS 





“The book con- 
tains all that is best in 
Mythology, and what it 
presents is made the most 
of in the way itis told.” 
—Wmn. Hawley SMITH, 
Author and Lecturer. 

This book is admirably adapted as a Sup- 
plementary Reader for feurth and fifth 
grades. Second Edivion, Cloth. Eight full- 
page illustrations. Many smallerones. 160 
pages, handsome cover, list 50 cents, 


In the Misty 
Realm of Fable 


By Emma R. KLECENER. 





A new text-book in 
Civics by a man of twen- 
ty years’ experience in 


Practical Civics 


By GzorGcz CHANDLER 
Author of “Iowa and the teaching and writing 
Nation.” text-books. It is prac- 


tical and contains the 
essential facts thoroughly explained. The best and most 
complete book on the subject. Cloth, well illustrated 
22 pp. List price, 6Oc. 





THREE SPECIAL 
Gems of Song epartuents 

A clear and Concise State- 

Both Mow endi0ts ment of the Principles of 

For Public Schools yocqj Musio, including Help- 

By 8S. C. Hanson. ful Suggestions and Devices 

for Teaching Music. 
A Series of Melodious and Well Graded Exercises for 
Practice. A Large Collection of the Choicest Songs— 
both New and Old—for Public Schools. 


Every song, both new and old, has been thoroughly 
tested in the school-room and has been inserted be- 
cause of its worth. The new songs have been carefully 
selected from the author's previous books, Hand- 
some Oover. 160 pp. Price, 30c.—83.00 per doz, 





This is not purposed asa 
patent method for teaching 
history, but is the result of 
long experience in the 
school-room and in Normal 
By O. H. Mansx, institutes. The Outlines 

are full, the Notes inter- 
County Supt., Mills Co., Ia. esting, the Questions sug- 
gestive. Send 25 cents for a copy and if not fally up 
to expectations, return same. 


A New Help in 
United States 
History 


A course in Woodwork for the 


Elementary use of students and teachers in 
igh schools, Normal school 
Woodwork 22 for seit-in 


and for self-instruction. 
=) To the teacher the book will 
By GEO. A. R088, bo found to be an invaluable aid 
Lewis Institute, 
Chicago. 





in giving instructions: 
and in demonstrating the 
different operations met with in 
working out problems in woodwork, To the student 
it is intended as a text-book and guide, having the spe- 





Dr. Murphy is a prac- 
tical teacher; he knows 
the needs of teachers and 
has given them a book 
full of New Methods, 
Ideas, Anecdotes, and 
Helps. Some ofthe chap- 
ters are: 


The First Day of 
School 
Critical Moments in 
the School-Room 
Managing the Bad Boy 
Managing the Bad Girl 
Blue Monday 
Practical Child Study 
Cloth, 144 pp. Price,50c. Paper, 25c. 


NORTON'S PRACTICAL 
STUDIES IN GRAMMAR 


TURNING POINTS 
IN TEACHING. 


By D. CO. Munpay, Pu.D., 
Superintendent Training 
Department of Slippery 
Rock (Pa.) State Normal 

School. 





cial requirements, working drawings and details of each 
problem plainly and simply set forth. 
Cloth, 120 pp. Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 





The New Higher prrcticet and svsges- 


: : tive higher text in 
Arithmetic arithmetic nas tong 
;, % 
By A. W.tuon, Demat Prt, Bik 
Prof. of Mathematics in the is fall in being actical 
Iowa State Normal School. Le 


helpful, and inspiring. 
The Model Solutions are of high value in enabling the 
pupil to determine promptly the conditions of a prob- 
lem. Cl. 320pages. Price, 75c. 





These Drawing 





Theory ana| Practical Drawing Boots aro not now 
«t are tried an 
ease ob: Books found practical and 
al helpful. They are 
mp A ‘def. ay Wane 6 wae simple, interesting ; 
nitions atv instructive and 
make teacher and pupil enthusiastic, 


from the outset, but with little formality; ab 

of easy examples for illustrations; varied selections 
from otaptond liserature for freppmatical a and literary | 
study. aq a full-page and palt-page 
Testetions 6 oth, 215 pages, price, 40 cents. 





Four numbers—Primary—l to 4, each 4¢ 7x8 
ahalinisaes " pean tO 


|_ Four 
| Price, 20c. each. 


h Ad 





ed—5 to 8, each 40 pp., 8x1, 





ARE YOU IN THE DARK as to where certain articles in your work may be found? Write us for Helps in School 
Entertainments, General Work, School Blanks, Text-Books, School Supplies, Pictures, Supplementary Reading, Etc. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Newand Forthcoming Books 
THE HOLTON PRIMER 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Sait Lake City. 108 pages. Price, 2% cents. 
JUST READY. 

TEN FACTS ABOUT THE BOOK: 

_ 1. Itisa Primer in fact as wellas in name. The lessons 

increase in difficulty very slowly. _ 

2. The lessons have dramatic quality. They stimulate a 
natural expression. — 

8. The lessons avoid monotony, 

4. The book has a smalland natural vocabulary. 

5. Each lesson is short and a logical whole. 

6. There are several lessons opon each important subject. 

7. Action lessons are frequent. The child is asked to do 
things, not merely to see things. | 

8. e book is folly i)lastrated in color and half-tone. 
9. The ee my illustrate the text. The book 1s not made 
up of mechanical stories written about pictures. 

10. Special care has been used in the selection of the type. 

It is large, open, and even-faced. 


Other Books Nearly Ready: 

LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, by H. Avis Perdue. 
The Keith School, Chicago, and Sarah E. Griswold,Chicago 
Normal School. 

CLASSIC MYTHS, by Mary C. Judd, Principal of the Lin- 
coln School, Minneapolis. 

FOUR OLD GREEKS, by Jennie Hall, Chicago Normal 
School. 

CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS, by Maud Men- 
efee. 

BROWN’S RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, Edited by C. W. 
French, Principal of the Hyde Park High School. 

POE’S GOLD BUG, Edited by Theda Gildemeister, Winona 
(Minn.) State Normal School. 


May we send you announcements af our New Books? 














Our Maps Tell the Truth 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


our imprint on maps, globes, and 
atlases has been a guarantee that 
they were scientifically accurate 
and down-to-date. This guaran- 
tee is still good. Our maps are 
constantly undergoing revision. 
The new maps and new editions 
which we have recently issued 
contain the latest geographical 
information known to the scien- 
tific world. 

If you are interested in the 
subject of geography you cannot 
afford to be without our latest 
catalogue. Your address on a 
postal card is all. 








CHICAGO 





RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 











Bradley’s Water Colors. 


No.8. Same box_as above. Red, two 
gamers, and Blue, two brushes, = 
ox ad ad 7 oo - a 


Box No. A.1. A large decorated box con- 
taining eight pansofsemi-moist colors. 
six Standards. warm Gray, aad cool 
Gray, one brush, per box - 25 

No.1. Adecorated box containing eight 
pans of semi-moist colors, six Stand- 
ards and two Grays, one brush, ~ 


ss ° ° . ° 


paper 


ao 


No.4. Enameled box containing four 
e 


ns semi-moist colors, Red, Yellow. Chinese 


Jue and Gray, one sh, per box 20 brush. These colors are expressly 
No.5. Same as above, Red, two Yellows, = ) 
and Blue, per box . - .20 lf-tone prints, m aps, etc. 


No.6. A decorated box containing eight 
cakes of dry colors, six Stand and 
two Grays one brush, per box 25 

No.7. A decorated box containing four 
large cakes of dry colors, Red, Yel- 

and Gray, one brush, on 


ing @ 





low, Blue, Postage - 
bo 


x= 





No. 9. Nire tubes mcist colors in strong 
x, six Stacdards, warm Gray 
cool Gray, and Black, per set - 


No. 10. Photograph Colors. A box of 
eight colors, the six Standards, with a 
hi White and a Brown, with one 


for colcring “oe 


Little Artist’s Complete Outfit, compris- 
Mixing Palette with its seven 
compartments filled with semi-moist 
colors and a brush. the whole enclosed 
ina strong cardboard case,each = .15 





ANNOUNCEMENTS : 


Holiday Songs 


By EMILIE POULLSON. 
To De published soon. This will be one of the 
mostimportant books of the year. 


ALSO: 
RAPHIA AND REED WORK. 


By Elizabeth Sanborn Knapp. Book out before 
September 





-90 








THIS 1S WORTH LOOKING INTO. 
CARDBOARD 
CONSTRUCTION 


By J.H.TRYBOM, 
Director of Manual Training, Detroit, Mich., 
Assisted by Ellen F. O’Connorand Abbie E. Wilson. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 


- 08 








MOTHER STORIES 


THE MESSAGES OF FROEBEL AND OTHER ESSAYS 


These are delightful stories for children founded on some 
of Froebel’s words. They are written by Maud Lindsay 


and illustrated by Sarah Noble-Ives. 


in cloth. Priee, $1.00. 


Beautifully bound 


By Nora Archibald Smith, These are some of Miss 
Smith’s brightest and best papers. They are excellent 
tor mothers, kindergartners, and primary teachers. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents, 















superior 





Paper Cutters 


ARE THE BEST! 


d fi cial Circular Describing th 
ee CUTTERS. The small cises are. 
excellent for photograph tri 


Kindergarten 
Review 


Reduced to $1.00 a year, and worth 


ers. more than ever. More valuable 
Diamond Photo Trimmer 6-inch blade, $) 25. to primary teachers. 
Dandy Photo Trimmer, 8-inch blade, $2.00. 
8 tudio Cutter, 10-inch blade. $8.00. nici Raitors Tiss EMILIE POULSSON 
Tho Manufacturers’ Cutter, 24-inch blade, $25, Mliss LAURA E. POULSSON 








SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR. 


Address DEPT. 0, [IILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE: 11 E. 16th St. PHILADELPHIA: 1338Arch 8t. ATLANTA: 108 Peachtree St. SAN FRANCISCO: 122 McAllister Street. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & COMPANY 





THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB 


An Introduction to the Study of Mental Life: 
By Edward Thorndike, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Genetic Psychology, Teachers College. 
12m», 243 pp., $1.25. 


“Ths author has achieved a distinct suc- 
cess and has made a book which ought to be 
widely read.”—Dr. Albert Leonard, Prest. 
Mich. System of Normal Schools. 


“ Itseems to me to give promise of useful- 
ness to many people both within and without 
college ”—Pres. Chas. F. Thwing, Western 
Reserve University. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


ASketch. By Shailer Mathews, A.M., Pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. With 
a Portrait of Mirabeau. 12mo, 307 pages,$1.25. 


* We do not recall any volume in which this 
dramatic episode in human history is so well 
given, With so clear anindication of 1ts causes 
and so philosophical an analysis of its spirit. 
We cordially commend his volume as one 
which... gives to the reader, ina very clear 
style andina very compact form, the ijacts 
as modern scholarship has ascertained them, 
and the interpretations of the facts which 
modern philosophy accents.”—Outlook, N. Y. 





By RICHARD E£. DODGE. 


A READER IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


12mo. 247 pages: with about 80 iJlustrations 
from photographs produced especially for 
the book. Topical contents and index. Adap- 
ted to advanced gradesin grammar schools, 
and preparatory classes in secondary schools. 

This little book has been written with the 
thought that hitherto no one volume has 
been available in which the more important 
principles of Physical Geography have been 
brought together in a form to be used by be- 
gianers in the subject. The demand for such 
a treatment of Physical Geography grows 
larger daily, and in attempting to meet that 
demand the author has aimed to adapt the 
aulyens matter to the needs, the abilities, 
and the interests of youthful readers For 
that reason much attention has been given 
t> the human and other life conditions, in so 
far as they are dependent upon, or deter- 
mined by, the physical features. 

“Asplendid work—one of the best_I have 
ever seen ia the subject treated.”—Wm. M. 
Giffin, Principal Practice School, Cvok 
County Normal, Chicago, Iil. 

It is an admirable book, and I hope we 
shall be able to make use of it in our classes 
which are now usipg your geo ‘<n 
Arthur H. Cutler, Cutler School. N. . City. 











POPULAR NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Being an Abridged and Revised Edition of 
GANOT’S PHYSICS. Edited by Profesur 
A. W. Reinold, M.A., F.R.8. Crown 8vo, 
764 pp., with 682 illustrations and 7 colored 
plates, $2.50. 
for secondary schools and _ elementary 

classes in colleges requiring a tull descriptive 

physics without mathematical tormule. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN 
AND GREEK IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL. 


By Charles £. Bennett, Professor of Latin in 
Cornell University and George P Bristol, 
Professor of Greek in Cornell University. 
Crown tvo, 354 pages, $1.50. 


**Itisa complete and scholarly book in its 
sphere, and supplies what every teacher in 
Latin and Greek and every educator needs. 
lt will be a valuable book which we sbail 
make use of in our training of teachers here 
for work in Latin and Greek.”—David 
Kiehle, Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 








CHATTY READINGS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Instructive lessons on the anatomy and habits of animals, wild and domestic, with many illustrations in color andin black and white. Teachers’ 
notes, with summaries of lessons and blackboard work. Suitable for Third, Fourth, and Fifth grades. 

BOOK I., with 8 colored plates and over 100 otber illustrations = 36 cents. 

BOOK Il., with 7 eolernd, plates and nearly 100 other illustrations 36 cents. 

BOOK III., Piant life chiefly. Fully illustrated - - * . 45 cents. 

“I know the need for just such books as you “It is well calculated to interest and in- “Superior to most works of that kind be- 
have placed onthemarket. Thechildrenare struct those to whomitis addressed. Ihave cause they are well written. Many nature 
not the only ones who need them—the teach- already referred to it as asafeandreliable readers are very poor from the literary stand- 
ers are in great need of them.”—Supt. E. H bo k in connection with naturestudy.”—Pro- point” Miss B.M. Phelan, St. Paul Teach - 
Mark, Louisville, Ky. fessor John M. Coulter,Universiiy of Chicago. ers [raining School. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


CROWELL’S POETS. 


The works of the greatest English and American poets, well printed, in compact, 





93 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK. ® 

















HISTORY. 


Durny’s History of France. Edited by J. F. Jameson, Professor of que 


ry, Chicago University. With 12 colored maps. 12mo. 





Rcaets General History of the World. Revised and continued by pos hgresine — My by vonaes " L bd omg Pg oy po a Pra 
a, k. Grosvenor, Professor in Amherst College. With 25 colored maps. oi Pencil Log iets wéluanee. Priee, oa sileiesnaae dew 

Daren ABsheat. AIR Sioned maps. Een Olean TO gq | “7NMUN Movonllng Mabini 

Swe Vistas ian of CROWELL’S STANDARD SETS. 


9s Modern Times. Revised by E. A. Grosvenor, Professor in Am- 
pare talons With colored maps. l2mo. Cloth ° 

orary History. (1848-1899). By E. A. Grosvenor, Professor in 
Contempt Dollege. ith colored maps. imo. Cloth 4 


1.00 The works of Bauzac, HuGo, Irvine, ELiot, THACKERAY, DICKENS, READE, 
7 Scort, Dumas, COOPER, RUSKIN, BULWER, BROWNING, etc., in popular and 
1.00 library editions, in a variety of bindings. Send for catalogues. 


Haliam’s Middle Ages. New Edition. With colored maps. 1°mo. Cloth 1.50 
- APPROVED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ECONOMICS. Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. By Geraldine Brooks. 
Socialism and Social Reform. By Professor RichardT. Ely. 12mo. 1.50 Illustrated. 8vo, Oloth. $1.50 
American Charities. By Amos. G. Warner, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth 1.75 Historic Americans. By Elbridge 8. Brooks. Mlustrated. 8vo. Cloth 1.50 
¢ illi “ 
Punishment and Reformation. By F.H. Wines, LL.D. 12mo. 1.75 Helps for Amdisons iris. By ‘Wallon Doretale, author of “ Helps we 


Social Theory. A grouping of social facts and principles. By John 


Bascom, Professor of Political Economy in Williams College. 1.55 Helps Se Ament foys. By en ee. author of “The iin 
Municipal Monopolies. Edited by Professor E. proba 12mo. Cloth. 2.00 Pughing to the Front, or, Success Under Dimiculties. By Orison 
Monopolies, Past and Present. Bede ve Jiirsed Le, Rewigns). . is wett Marden. Illustrated with portraits. 12mo. 1.50 

vi matendecraryerehet eceerE RR pars ean Si i 4 7 Rising in the World, or, Architects of Fate. ‘By Orison Swett 

CR OWELL’ S H ANDY Vv OLUME Cc 1 CS — author of “ Pushing to the Front.”” Llustrated with portraits. _ 
: f hi t. By Orison Swett Marden, author of 
Literary gems in handy form, beautifully printed, and bound in various bili. Pus Se othe Yront.”’ Illustrated with namerous portraits. Limo, °" 1.50 
ry gems hing 

styles. Price, per volume, 40 cents andupwards. Send for list of titles. Ta r nin Point sin Su s ces ef ul Car eers. By Wm. M. Thayer. Ilas- ne 

. rated with portraits. l2mo. Clo 
THE NEW AST OR LI BRARY OF PROSE. Poor Boys Who Became Famous. By Sarah K. Bolton. 1.50 
The best books in all prose literature. In new style of cloth binding with Girls Who Became Famous. By Sarah K. Bolton. 1.50 
gilt flat back and gilt center. Photogravure frontispieces and title- Famous Leaders Among Women. By Sarah K. Bolton. 1.30 
pages in two colors. ‘174 vols., 12mo., per volame, sal Famous Leaders Among Men. By Sarah K. Bolton. 1.50 
Famous Amcrican Authors. By Sarah K. Bolton. 150 
REFERENCE BOOKS. Famous American Statesmen. By Sarah K. Bolton. 10 
Famous Men of Science. by Sarah K. Bolton. 1.50 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. New edition, 
Trised ant enlarge by the author's son, J. L. Roget. 


Facts I Ought to Know About the Government of My Country. 
By William H. Bartlett. 1smo. Cloth 


Important Events. A Book of Dates. Edited by George W. Powers. 
Tmo. Cloth 


“— Children’s Favorite Classics. A carefully selected list vt the best books 


for you: le, with colored frontispieces and eight half-tones in each vol- 
ama. New coves: desi s in six colors, all different. 24 vols.,lémo. Per 
volume, sixty cents. nd for list of titles. 

Sunshine Library for Young People. 
autbors as JAME EVELYN RayMo 


A choice series by well-known 
ND, ANNA xy F 


CuaPin Ray, 





The Mistakes We Make. A Practical Manual of Corrections in Hiv- TIS, . 
7 di d criti dited by Nath LEOnaRD, HOMER GREENE, etc. New cover 3 in six colors. Ilus- 
Hackett penese, and Oth a a _ trated. 23 volumes, 8vo. Per volume, fifty cents. Send for list of titles. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 428 W. Broadway, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Spelling and Word-Building. 
BY EUGENE BOUTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The plan of the book is original. Words are 
taught as individuals. Pictures tell their mean- 
ing to the eye. Word-building exercises teach 
the phonetic laws that control the spelling of 
regular English words. First Reader words 
only. Over 250 illustrations. (In Press) 





Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 


Selections from the Elegiac Poets by Jesse B. 
Carter, Princeton University. 

Cicero, DeOfficiis, Book I., by F. E. Rockwood, 
Bucknell University. 

Cicero’s Second Philippic, by E. G. Sihler, New 
York University. 

Cesar’s Gallic War, Vergil’s Hneid, and a new 
Latin Exercise Book, will soon be added to the 
Preparatory Series. 





Standard Literature Series. 


No. 46. Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne. 
historical narrative of unusual interest for boys 


A 


and girls. Numerous illustrations appropriate 
to the story. 

No. 47. The Courtship of Miles Standish and 
Other Poems, Longfellow. Thirty-three com- 
plete poems. With biographical and critica] 
introduction by Professor Wauchope. Illustrated. 

No. 48. (July) will be Some Famous Poets. 
Poems of Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, Cowper, and 
Wordsworth. 








Maury’s Elementary Geography. 


Revised and enlarged. 120 pages. Study be- 
gins at pupil’s home. The earth as a unit and as 
the home of man. Homes and peoples in color, 
full pages. Colored continental relief maps. 
The numerous illustrations from photographs. 
Each picture teaches a definite idea. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 43-47 E. 10th St., New York. 











THE THREE DICTIONARIES 


That meet the requirements for Home, School, and Office: 


THE STANDARD INTER MEDIATE-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. This isthe 
latest, most comprehensive, and most precise intermediate-school dic- 
tionary. It gives the orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and ety- 
mology of about 30,000 words and phrases in the speech and literature 
ot the English-speaking peoples; 5¢0 Pictorial Illustrations. James C. 
FERNALD, Editor. 8vo. Heavy Cloth, cover design, 541 pp., $1.00. 


“Twill say that I regard it as most | diate-Schoo] Dictionary superior to 
complete inevery respect. Thebest | any similar volume that has yet 
for students’ use that I have seen.” | come under my notice. I fail to see 
—Principal E. A. Van Meter, Dike | #ny feature of the work that_can- 
Public School, Cleveland, 0.° not be commended.”— Gen. James 

3 Grant Wilson, President of the 
“I deem your Standard Interme-| American Authors’ Guild. 


THE STUDENTS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


_The latest, most ample, and most accurate academic dictionary. De- 
signed to give tbe orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and etymology 
ot over 60,000 words and phrases in the speech and literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. with 6,593 synonyms, 2,000 antonyms, and 1,000 
prepositions: containing also, an appendix of proper names, foreign 
phrases, faulty diction, disputed pronunciations, abbreviations, etc., etc. 
1.225 Pictorial Illustrations: Abridged from the Funk and Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary by James C. FERNALD, Editor, assisted by members 
of the Standard Dictionary Staff. Large8vo. Cloth Sides, Leather back, 
915 pages. Price, $2.50 net. Bound in Tan Sbeep, $4.00 net; Denison 

humb Index, 50 cents extra. Prospectus sent upon application. 


“This isatreasure. Noonecan| ‘In my opinion it is the most re- 
conceive the wealth of information, | liable. comprehensive, and conven- 
the convenience for reference, the | ient dictionary for the teacher's 
elimination of non-essentials which | desk yet offered to us.”— President 
make this book worth much more| /). H. Cochran, hs emacs Insti- 
than the price to any student teach- | tute, Brooktyn, N. Y. 
er or writer.”— Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


THE FONK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


“In thoronghness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and il- 
lustration 1t challenges criticism and commands admiration.”—Journal 
of Education, Bostoa. é Fa as 3 

Prot. A. G. Wilwinson, Principal Examiner since 1869 in U. 8. Patent 
Office: The most perfect dictionary ever made in any language, and I 
have them and consult them in six different languages almost daily. 
The high authority of this dictionsry is one of its most important fea- 
tures. I should giveit preference on all disputed points.” 


Send for 


Prospectus. FUNK & WAGNALLS & COo.,; Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















Publications of 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


INCLUDED IN 


The Library List for the Use of Schools in the 


eoroughs of Manhattan and Bronz. 
NATURAL SCIENCE, 


Monsters of the Sea, Le- , Stories of the Trees, The. 


gendary and Authentic. . 
By JoHN GrBson, Natural History wor's ith the Cin. Bree 


Department. Edinburgh Museum » Eh. EBON. 
of Science and Art. 16illustrations. | 12 22 pp. 
12mo, 138 pp. 


Chips from he Earth’s 
Crust; 































Crag, Glacier and Aval- 
anche. 


Narratives of Daring and Disaster. 
By AcHILLES Daunt. 18 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, 212 pp. 


r, Short Studies in Natural 
Science. By JOHN GrBson, Edin- 
burgh. 29 illustratious. 12mo, 304 


pp. i 
HISTORY. 
With Pack and Rifle in the; America: A History. 


Far Southwest. I. The United States. 11. Domin- 
ion of Canada. III. South America, 
etc. By ROBERT MACKENZIE. 8vo. 

















Adventures in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Central America. 




































B 
ACHILLES DauNT. 25 illustrations. 
12mo, 389 pp. 


Our Sea-Coast Heroes ; 

Or, Stories of Wreck and of Res- 
cue by the Life-boat and Rocket. By 
ACHILLES DaunT. 14 illustrations. 
12mo, 281 pp. 


In the Wilds of the West 
Coast. 
By J. MacDonaLp OxLeEy. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth extra. 12mo, 398 


pp. 
LITERATURE 
Frank Redcliffe. 

A Story of Travel and Adventures 
in the Forests of Venezuela. B: 
ACHILLES Davunt. Fully illustrate 
12mo, 426 pp. 

Three Trappers, The. 


, By ACHILLES DauntT. 11 engrav- 
ings. 12mo, 256 pp. 


Or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, 
Sugar, Rice, etc., etc. By M. and E. 
KIRBY. 86 engravings. 12mo, 144 
pp. 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | 349 
board; 





Teachers will oblige by keeping these books in mind when making up 
their ‘sition: 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 37-4( B. 48th St.. New York. 


573 pp. 
Nineteenth Century, The. 


A History. New edition. By 
ROBERT MACKENZIE. 8vo, 477 pp. 


Men Who Win; 


Or, Making Things Happen. By 
Wo. M. THAYER, author of “Lo; 
Cabin to White House.” 12mo, 37 
Pp 


p. 
Women Who Win; 

Or, Making Things Happen. B 
‘Wm. M. THAYER. 0, 40. pp. “i 


AS FICTION. 


Jack and His Brothers. 

By Mrs. AusTIN Dosson. With 
original music and numerous illus- 
trations. “‘ Dedicated to Everybody 
Under Four.” 8vo, 106 pp. 


Wrecked on a Reef; 


Or, Twenty Months in the Auk- 
ae 40 illustrations. 12mo, 
pp: 

























Breaking the Record. 





.The Story of Three Arctic Expedi- 
tions. By M. Dovewas. Ilustrated. 
12mo, 229 pp. 
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m Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers. 

m Brooks's Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries. 
- Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
K Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

mn Standard Vertical Writing. 

m Judson Perry Welsh’s Grammars. 

m Lyte’s ris and Blanks. 

: 





s: 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


& 614 Arch Street, serena 
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_ 
Commercial Cext-Books || $ FOR COLLEGES 
Worthy of the Twentieth Century. AND SCHOOLS 


OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING. 
Takes up the subject by the practice plan. All the 
good features of other publications and many new 
ones. Indorsed by many state normal schools and 
in use in hundreds of well-known high schools. 


LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. 
The leading work on the subject. Filled with 
illustrations making it an ideal book to teach. 
Special state editions. 


NEW BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 

Arranged on the inductive plan it compels 
thought on the part of the pupil. Large lists of 
problems. A very practical book. 

We have other works on Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Writing, Business Practice, 
and Typewriting. 

The correspondence of Superintendents and 
High School Principals is solicited. Send for 
Catalogue. . 


POWERS -& LYONS, 


7 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Ganot’s Physics 

Kiddle’s Physics 

May’s Primary Physiology 

May’s Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene 


Brown’s Grammar of Gram- 
mars | 


Brown’s First Lines 


Brown’s Institutes 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


Everywhere Taking the Lead 








Commercial Geography 

By Cyrus C. Apams. Prepared expressly for educational 
purposes. Key words and topics indicated in heavy type. 
120 maps, 40 diagrams, 12 full-page half-tone illustrations. 
Full statistical tables compiled from the latest data. Text 
not choked with statistics ; these given in full at end of 
chapters. Dry details not massed, but facts given in 
proper sequence. Prominence given to inventions and 
processes that facilitate prodactions and trade. Presents 
the basal principles of the geography of commerce, con- 
necting ettect with cause. 12m0. Cloth. Sample copy for 
examination, $1.25. Ready July 1. 


Plant Relations. 4 First Book of Botany. 
By Jouxn Merre Courter, A.M., Ph D., head of Depart- 
wont = Seleny in the University of Chicago. 12mo. 
oth, $1.10, 


Plant Structures... A Second Book of Botany. 
By Joun Merve Courter, A.M.,Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1 20. 


Plants. Plant Relations and Plant Structures 
In one volume. 12mo. Cloth, $1 80. 


Plant Studies 
An Elementary Botany. By Jonn Merve Counter, AM , 
Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
An Analytical Key to some of the Common Flow- 
ering Plants 
By Joun Merte Courter, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo. Limp 
cloth, 45 cents. 
Animal Life 
A First Book of Zoology. By Davin 8. Jorpan, Pb.D., 
LL D., President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and Vernon L. Keiuoae, M.8., Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 12mo. Cloth, $1 20. 





Animal Forms 
A Second Book of Zoology. By Davin 8. Jorpan, Ph.D , 
LL.D., and Harotp HeatH, Ph.D., Leland stanford 
Junior University. 12mo. Cloth. Ready in September. 

A History of the American Nation 
4 Anpgtw C. MoLavaatin, A.M., LL.D., University of 

ichigan. 12mv. Cloth, $1.40. 

The Elements of Physics 
By C. Hanrorp Henperson, Ph.D., and Joun F. Woop- 
HULL, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
12me. Cloth, $1.10. The same, with experiments, $1.25. 

Physical Experiments 
A Laboratory Manual. By Joun F. Woopxut tt, Ph.D., 
Teachers College. and M. B. Van ArspAL¥, Horace Mann 
School. 12mo. Cloth, alternate blank pages, 60 cents. 
Limp cloth, without blank pages, 45 cents. 

The Elementary Principles of Chemistry 
By Apram Van Eps YounG, Ph.B., Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 12mo. Cloth, 95 cents; with experi- 
metts, $1.10; experim ents separately, 45 cents. 

A Text-Book of Geology 
By Aubert Perry Bricaam, A.M., Colgate University. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.40. 

A Text-Book of Astronomy 
By Georcr ©. Comstock, Ph.B., LL.B., University of 
Wisconsin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.30. 

A German Reader 
By H. P. Jones, Ph.D, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage in Hobart College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

English Texts ; 
For College Entrance Requirements. Best edited and 
most scholarly series. 





New S ork Boston 





Other Twentieth Century Text-Books nearly ready. Send for sample pages and full information. 


D. APPLETON @ CO., Publishers 


Chicago London 


























The Novello 


MUSIC COURSE, 


Edited by FRANCIS HOWARD, 


is the first Course to adopt the Song Method 
of teaching Sight Singing. 





The Manuai contains 1200 Melodies for 
Blackboard Use. 


The Primer commences the union of 
Words and Notes, using easy and tuneful 
Songs. 


The First Reader continues the good 


work, taking the pupils by easy stages to 
Two Part Work. 


A large Catalogue of Supplementary Music. 





Copies and Terms may be had on application to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


25 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








ADMIRABLE IN ALL RESPECTS 


are the 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


is the verdict of Gaperintendents and — in whose schools they 
ve been used. 

Are you satisfied with the results youare getting from using text-books 
made on the old plan of a two- or three-book series, with an arbitrary 
sequence of completed topics irrespective of the natural development 
of the pupil’sfaculties? If not, try the Nichols’s Graded Lessons. This 
series consists of seven books. II to VIII, a book tor each school year, 
and the most economical system forschoolsupply. They are new books, 
unique in plan and methods, that are being received with enthusiasm. 
and used with great success. Sample copies for 15 cents each. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 
By the Same Author (Just Published), 
contains a large number of Problems for Review and Supplementary 
Work. It has afew pages of Algebraic work for use in schools where the 
subjectis taken up in anelementary way. Sample copy for 20 cents. 


Now Ready in the 


INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, 


by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master of the Boston Normal 
School,and Aveustus H.KeLuey,A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


225 pages, cloth. Price.55 cents. Sample copy for 30 cents. For 
the upper Grammar Grades. 


In Press—to be published in June 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 

Beautifally illustrated. For the lower and middle Grammar Grades. 

Sample copy for 30 cents. : 

These two ks will make a complete series for Grammar Schools 
when only two books are wanted. : Q 

The reputation of the authors as educators and their experience as 
teachers in the grades for which these books are intended give assur- 
auce of their superiority and adaptation which will be found fully war- 
ranted on examination. The publishers believe that they have good 
reason for presenting the Duntonand Kelley’s Grammar and Language 
Lessons as the best text-books on the subject yet published. 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK IN THE INDUCTIVE 


COURSE. i 
180 es, beautifully illustrated. Price, 40 cents. Sample copy for 
2 cents. For the third and fourth grades, ane: thus can be Pitro- 
duced earlier than the usual text-books in mnamn ge. and can precede the 
ks of any other series. Published last year, the First Book has been 
received with great favor. 


Correspondence in reference to the above and other notable text-books 
solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Best™, 22", 
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The narrative surpasses in retrospective reach all other records of childish experience. 


—James SuLty. 
THE STORY OF A CHILD 
‘ FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE LOTI. 
By Caro.ine F, SMITH, WITH AN INTRODUCTION By EDwaRD HowarpD Gris. 


A remarkable book which has won the praise of famous literary ar-ists through the 
fascination of its style, and the commendation of our great educators through its fidelity to 
psychological truths. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE FORM BOOK IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY 


By W. N. Hartmann, A.M, Pu.D. 


The purpose of the book is to develop clear geometrical notions, to give skill in 
accurate construction, and to stimulate genuine, vital interest in the study of geometry. 


THE LAUREL CLASSICS , THE LAUREL SONG BOOK 


Initial Number: EDITED, FOR H1iGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND 
SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE CHORAL SOCIETIES, 
EDITED BY FREDERICK MANLEY. By WILLIAM L. TOMLINS. 


June 29, 1901 


© 
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For circulars, fully descriptive of the above texts, please address 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, 223 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 


A complete Descriptive Catalog of our own and all other Books 
and Aids for Entertainment published. It is unique and valuable, 
fully indexed, and will be appreciated by every her as a book 
for reference in this department of school work. If you are 1n- 
wage od in valuable information and inside prices a copy will 

nt free. 


NEW CENTURY CATALOG 


The publishers believe they have done a real service for teach- 
ers in preparing a 100-page Catalog that classifies all the best to 
fessional books and helps available. This bas been brought fully 
up to date, has a very complete index, and is worthy ofa perman- 
nent place on the desk of every progressive teacher. Send for a 
copy—it is free—and our prices will save you money. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Mr. School Board Officer 
and Mr. Superintendent : 





ma) 


Sad # 


We wish to call your attention this summer to our 
1901 catalog. You will find in this the largest assort- 
ment of Pads and Tablets for School use and for 
correspondence, 


ACME tablets, composition and note-books have 
been manufactured by us for a great many years and 
have always given satisfaction. Thousands of schools 
are using them to-day. 

Our catalog will be sent on request, and we 
shall be glad to make estimates for supplying cities 
or schools special blanks in quantities at any time and 
to guarantee satisfaction. 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER CO., 


North oth and Wythe Ave., N. ¥. OFFICE: 
BROOKLYN, 


WRITE EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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SERIES 
A OF A 


| MORTON'S 2°22: GEOGRADHIES | 


Elementary-Advanced, 
By ELIZA H. MORTON. 


A mere glance at this new series of geographies shows clearly that the books are unusually attrac- 
tive in their mechanical execution, while a brief examination of the maps, illustrations, 
letter-press, paper and binding proves that each of these features is of the highest excellence. 


ene: $44 emme 


The Maps of Morton's 


The Text of Morton's 





Geographies inaugurate a 
new era in map-making. The 
— problem of showing with per- 
| tect clearness on the same 
maps both the physical and 
— 636m the :«~political features of a 
country is here most success- 
fully worked out. The scale 
§ of the mapsis practically uni- 
form. The PHYSICAL 
MAPS are without exception 
= thefinest ever made, the vary- 
ing degrees of surface eleva- 
tion being portrayed with a 
strong and impressive pic- 
torial effect. Other especially 
& valuable map features are the 
= small United States maps 
foundin connection with each 
section, on which the section 
= is set off by dark shading and 
its location and relative size 
are thus clearly shown ; the 
= small outline maps of each 
state, giving the location of 
} each city and town named in 
> the text; the carefully pre- 
pared Commercial Map, on 
which the chief currents of 
> trade are manifest ; and the 
REFERENCE MAP5S which 
are in themselves a good 
family atlas. 


3 The Illustrations of 
$ Morton’s Geographies are an 
especially distinctive feature 
of the series. The absolute 
correlation of cut and text 
will be apparent even to a 
casual observer. Interesting 
= andinstructive contrasts be- 
tween ancient and modern 
methods are the subjects 
= of several cuts, as for in- 
stance, between the earliest 
plow and the modern steam 
= plow; between a woolen mil] 
of to-day and the old-fash- 
ioned spinning wheel, etc. 
The illustrations are the work 
of the best artists and engravers and are photographically 
accurate. They have been inserted in such a manner as to 
interrupt as little as possible the continuity of the text. 
Each illustration has but a single story to tell and tells it in 
such a way as to leave a clear and lasting impression on the 
mind of the pupil. 
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A Mountain Torrent—From Morton's Advanced Geography, page 22. 


Geographies is simple, clear, 
and lucid. It is admirably 
adapted to the various grades 
of pupils who will have the 
good fortune to use the books, 
and who will find them en- 
couragingly easy of compre- 
hension. They are thorough- 
ly systematicin arrangement, 
and the space allotted to each 
subject is in proportion to its 
comparative importance, 
Sufficient vivid descriptive 
matter, to give life and color 
to the pages, is judiciously 
woven into thetext. Follow- 
ing the conclusion reached 
by the Committee of Fifteen, 
theindustrial ard commercial 
idea is given due prominence 
throughout the series. These 
geographies are absolutely 
new and thoroughly modern. 
Our detached possessions are 
fully and attractively de- 
scribed and illustrated, and 
are, moreover, in their proper 
place along with the other 
sections of the United States. - 

The latest important geo- 
graphical events such as the 
formation of ‘‘ The Common- 
wealth of Australia” (1901), 
the annexation of the Boer 
Countries, etc., are duly re- 
corded. The ‘Inductive and 
Comparative ” Reviews. in 
the Advanced Book, and the 
Statistical Tables and Pro- 
nouncing Index of both books 
will prove of great value and 
assistance to the pupil. The 
higher book of the series in- 
cludes also ‘‘ A Topical Plan 
of Study” and a special plan 
for the study of individua 
States,—both highly practi 
cal and productive of excel- 
lent results. 

These and other matters of 
detail, apparent as the work 
of a practical teacher, make the series as teachable as it is 
beautiful. The Elementary Geography has already been 
adopted by thousands of the best schools throughout the 
country, It is confidently beiieved, in view of the high stand. 
ard of excellence of Morton’s Geographies, that this record 
will be speedily surpassed by doth books of the series. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING- Five Books, 


By Superintendent GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, III. 


l 
| 
j These Readers, which made their appearance during the past year, by their adoption and use in 
: thousands of the best schools throughout the country have fully justified the high expectations of 
| competent judges, based on the excellence of their subject-matter and the aptness of their arrange- 
¢ ment. The use of these books has shown clearly that— 

| THEY ARE CHARACTERIZED BY— 

+ {. Primary methods that render the pupils SELF-HELPFUL. 


II. Sach grouping of matter as provides for CONTINUITY OF THOUGHT. 


III. Such selections as introduce the pupil to books that he can read with profit for himself, 


thus suggesting PROPER SUPPLEMENTAL READING. 





| IV. A clear statement and practical illustration of the PRINCIPLES OF ORAL EXPRESSION. 
Vv. The best mechanical execution and the LOWEST PRICES. 
$ 
| We will be glad to furnish at any time catalogues, price lists, and other information concerning our publications 
| ' CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 
t 
BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 
= NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 
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